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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon Mark 7 : 24-37 


Or, Easter Lesson. ....... ohn 20 : 11-18 

2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ. ...... fark 8 : 27-38 
3- April 17.—Jesus Transfigured. ...-- ++ ++ Mark 9g : 2-13 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy ..... . Luke ro : 1-16 
5. May 1.—Prayer and Promise... .. .... +> Luke 11 : 1-13 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson) . . . Luke 12 : 35-48 
. May is.—The ProdigalSon ....- esse es Luke 15 : 11-24 
4 rrobhabes Mark ro : 35-45 


Acts @ i t-11 


May ers.” Teaches Humility 
Ir, The Day of Pentecost 


. May 29.—The Passover ....- +++ sees Matt. 26 : 17-30 
A Jou 3 Christ’s Trial before Pilate ........ Mark 15: 1-15 
m1. June 12.—Christ Crucified......... Mark 1§ : 22-39 
22. June 19.—Christ Risen... 2 2-5 ese ees Matt. 28 : 1-15 
13. io .—Review 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Mark 15: 22-39. . ..... . . Christ crucified 
Tuesday.—Luke 23 : 32-38 . . . . . ‘Father, forgive !"’ 
Wednesday.—Luke 23 : 39-49 . “To-day in paradise "’ 
Thursday.—John 19 : 23-30. . . . “It is finished !"’ 
Friday.—John 3:9-°17 . .. 2. + ee ee es . Lifted up 
Saturday.—Col. 1: 12-22. . ... .. « « Peace by the cross 
Sunday.—Rev. 5 : I-10 The new song 


Waiting 
By J. E. H. 


” HEY also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Yea, Lord, and many such perchance there be, 
Who, unawares, in patience serving thee, 
Stand all day long before some fast-barred gate. 


Beyond, there lie sweet dreams yet unfulfilled, 
Or hope deferred that sickens the stout heart 
And makes it far from gladness dwell apart, 
While faith yet keeps its clamorous outcry stilled. 


Some wait with wistful faces ever set 
With eager longing toward the distant prize ; 
And some, whose hope is dead, yet lift their eyes, 
Waiting and praying still with lashes wet. 


So few that wait with smiling, hopeful cheer! 
Yet these serve best, for that they seem to say,— 
“ Waiting is blessing ; those who wait must pray, 
And praying brings the kingdom even here.” 


SCRANTON, Pa. 


—£ BLES RIAD 


Character Measured by One’s Thoughts 

Character is not measured by deeds and words 
alone. It would be comparatively easy to gain a strong 
and clean character, if that were only a question of the 
control we could exercise over what we say and do. 
Every man ought to know that his attainments in char- 
acter are measured by what he is when he is alone 
with his thoughts. To what does his mind turn when 
not bent upon the daily work? Does he cherish 
thoughts that would ruin him if expressed? Does he 
have a subtle enjoyment, a secret pleasure, in seeing 
or hearing what he would not wish to disclose to his 
most respected friends? Character is as deep as the 
man himself, alone and unchallenged by the opinions 


of others, 
x 
Courtesy to Children 


_ Standards of courtesy that prevail among well- 
trained adults ought not to be lowered in the conduct 
of older persons toward children. What a stir it would 
make if a charming lady, when introduced at a social 
gathering, should be met with a volley of exclama- 








tions : ‘‘Oh, what a beauty you are!*’ ‘Just see 
what lovely eyes she has!"’ ‘* Did you ever see such 
a perfect mouth in your life?*’ Or, what if a pale 
and slender woman in the group were to be hailed 
with : ‘* Why, where's all the color gone from your 
cheeks ?'’ ‘Really, now, I never saw such a pale 
woman !"" ‘Oh, my! I should think you'd be afraid 
of a serious illness, you look so white.’’ But leta 
child be introduced to a visitor, even a visitor of cul- 
ture and supposed refinement. How often a fire of 
comment leaps out, with no thought of the courtesy 
due to the child! ‘‘Oh, what a dear he is! Just 
look at those eyes. ‘Come here, you sweetest thing !"’ 
Or, ‘‘ You poor little thing! Why doesn’t your mother 
give you more to eat? You ought to get some color 
into those cheeks "’ (pinching them). But why throw 
aside restraining politeness and common-sense when 
speaking to a child whose ears are like the diaphragm 
of a phonograph, marking, as on the plastic cylinder, 
the sensitive soul beneath ? Is it because the child, 
unlike the phonograph, will not answer back? It 
is no less a duty to be polite and considerate toward a 
child than toward a less sensitive adult. 


x 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 


To wait is harder than to move forward. But 
the call to wait, when it comes, is as sure an evidence 
of God's presence as the clear pointing of the way 
ahead. During the seventy-two days’ duration of the 
Jerusalem Sunday-school cruise the host of pilgrims 
were led forward with unbroken progress, until the 
evening of the sixty-ninth day. Then came a change 
of orders from the Commander overhead ; fog settled 
down about the ship Grosser Kurfiirst, until her cap- 


tain must finally order her engines stopped, while he 
stood on the bridge to wait, and watch, and listen. An 
extra day was added to the cruise, and an extra lesson 
to the pilgrims. In God's own time the fog lifted, — 
not entirely, but enough to show the course and let on 
the pilot. On May 1g the Kurfiirst touched America, 
and the Father brought safely to a close this history- 
making movement for the extension of the kingdom. 
Hearts were grateful, homes were gladdened, and new 
resolves strengthened. The great pilgrimage has been 
richer in its blessings and privileges than any one 
dared anticipate. It is always so in God's service. 
But it takes courage to remember this when the fogs 


settle down. 
x 
A Notable Advance in Bible Study 


Our understanding of the Bible needs constant 
revising. ‘The preacher or teacher who would ex- 
pound a Bible passage to-day exactly as he did five 
years ago is standing still,—which means falling be- 
hind where God would have him be. When, there- 
fore, such a commanding institution as the Ameritan 
Bible Society amends its constitution so as to authorize 
its issuing of the American Standard Revised Bible, as 
well as the Old King James Version and the English 
Revision, hearty congratulation is in order. On 
May 12 the Society took this action. From the time 
when the Bible-studying world first had an opportu- 
nity to see the American Revision through the ad- 
vance publication of some of its pages in The Sunday 
School Times, down to the present day, that Revision 
has grown steadily in favor with reverent scholars and 
conservative laymen. Its wider circulation will throw 
the more light on God's revelation as contained in the 
Scriptures. 


What is the Gain of Comfort? 


sie OMFORT"’ is a word of varied significance in 

the minds of its users. It ranges from the 

idea of merely feeling good to receiving sub- 
stantial help in time of need. A mother speaks of 
giving comfort to a crying child by showing the child 
pictures or letting it have a piece of cake. One man 
says that he must take a little comfort, and he takes 
off his coat and reclines on a sofa ; another man says 
that he finds comfort in a luxuriously furnished room, 
where is everything designed to give him personal 
enjoyment. Yet another has a more exalted view of 
comfort, when he tells of a friend who has gone to 
another in bereavement and sorrow, and has given 
him comfort by sympathy and Christian counsel. In 
view of these different usings of the word, what is 
comfort, and what is its true gain ? 

Our English word ‘‘comfort’’ primarily means ‘to 
bring strength,’’ or ‘‘to bring courage.'’ The idea is 
not so much to soothe, or to pacify, as to enable one 
to endure manfully, to have needed strength to bear 
up under one’s trials and sorrows. It was for com- 
fort that the old divine longed when he cried, ‘* Lord, 
lighten my burden or strengthen my back.'’ Comfort 
in this sense can come only from God. And the giving 
of such comfort, by any true friend, is manifesting so 
far the divine spirit, and bringing help from God. 

As used in the Bible, the word ‘‘ comfort’’ means 
‘*to be alongside of’’ another, to give help by sharing 
one’s burden or trial. Taken in this sense, its best 
sense, what one word in our language intended for 
our help or encouragement or cheer, or intended as 
counsel to us to be a help to others; equals the word 
‘*comfort’’ in its fulness of blessing for us and for 
our fellows? Comfort includes God-likeness as shown 
in God's dealings with man, and God-likeness as shown 


in man’s best ministry to his needy fellows. See, for 
example, in the second letter of Paul to the Corin- 
thians, a beautiful illustration of the beauties of com- 
fort as coming from God to man, and as coming from 
man to man : 

‘* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort ; 
who comforteth us in all our affliction, that we may 
be able to comfort them that are in any affliction, 
through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
unto us, even so our comfort also aboundeth through 
Christ. But whether we are afflicted, it is for your 
comfort and salvation ; or whether we are comforted, 
it is for your comfort, which worketh in the patient 
enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer : 
and our hope for you is stedfast ; knowing that, as ye 
are partakers of the sufferings, so also are ye of the 
comfort.”’ 

Here is an inspired statement of the source and 
uses of comfort, telling us where it came from and 
what it is good for. All comfort is from God. God 
it is who comforteth us in all our affliction. God him- 
self is our stand-by in our every need,—-what need, 
then, should be felt by us? Every child of God can 
rest in the assurance that in all his affliction, under 
his every trying pressure, God is near to him, stand- 
ing by him, to give him help and comfort all the day 
long. Could man have more gain than in such com- 
fort in his need ? 

On one occasion the writer saw how sufficient is 
the comfort which God gives to one of his dear chil- 
dren in time .of need. A country minister, with a 
starvation pittance of a salary, was given a vacation 
of three months in the hope of restoring his broken 
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health. As his health did not improve, his parish, 
where he had been hired only by the year, voted, in 
his absence, without consulting him, to terminate the 
arrangement. and dismiss him from his charge. At 
a hotel in a strange city, on his way back, broken in 
health, heavy-hearted over the fact that he had no 
home or means of support, he gave up the struggle, 
and closed his eyes to earth, his faithful wife alone 
being near to him. The writer, being in the vicinity, 
went to the hotel to show sympathy with the heavily 
burdened widow, yet he shrank from the very sight 
of such suffering as he felt must be there. That 
afflicted and heavily burdened widow, however, was 
one of God's dear children, and the God of all com- 
fort was with her, giving her comfort according to her 
need. She told the writer how many and rich bless- 
ings she had ; strangers in the hotel had lovingly 
ministered to her in her trial ; the physician who had 
been called in was a blessing in his presence and 


ministry ; her husband's freedom from pain in his ° 


last hours was a blessing ; and so everything seemed 
bright to her. The writer, who had shrunk from that 
visit because of the weight of the burden of sorrow on 
that stricken one, has looked back ever since on its 
memory as showing the brightness and blessing of 
such God-given comfort: 

But what does God give us comfort for? Is it to 
enable us to feel it, and to enjoy it for ourselves? 
What is the inspired counsel as to that point? The 
‘*God of all comfort, ... comforteth us in all our 
affliction, that we may be able to comfort them that 
are in any affliction, through the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God.'’ That is it 
Comfort is given us in order that we may pass it 
along to somebody else. We have comfort, so that 
we may give comfort. All comfort is from God, 
When we receive comfort, we receive one of God's 
choicest blessings. When we give comfort, we give 
one of God's choicest blessings. Itis a high privilege 
to give comfort to another, and thus to be a minister 
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of God in his choicest ministry to others. Yet that 
privilege God grants to us all along our eartlily life 
course. 

A little child sees her child companion in tears 
over a brokendoll. That trial seems but a little mat- 
ter to grown-up persons, but to the little child it is a 
very real sorrow, and her companion understands it 


all. So the child companion gets right down along- - 


side of the weeping child, and weeps with her and 
gives her comfort. That child comforter, in a sense, 
does God’s work to God's children, and God approves 
that ministry of comfort. 

From the little child crying over a broken doll up 
to the strongest man who is felt as a power among 
the nations, comfort (comfort, the getting alongside of 
another lovingly in time of trial) is needed, and one 
who comforts gives help that tells. Napoleon was 
not a weak man. He is not one of whom we think 
as needing comfort. Yet in his early military career, 
when for a time he seemed to have only enemies, and 
no means even to assist his mother, who required help, 
Napoleon was discouraged, and was actually on his 
way to the river-bank to put an end to his life when 
an old school friend met him. That friend, seeing 
Napoleon’s trouble of mind, pressed him to tell the 
cause. Finding Napoleon's need, Demasis gave him 
help. He was down alongside of Napoleon, and gave 
him comfort. It was an important matter to the world 
that Napoleon had comfort just then and in that way. 

We do not recognize, as we should, God's ministry 
of comfort to us. We have comfort from God many 
a time when its memory goes out of our minds almost 
as soon as the comfort has come in. We do not give 
comfort to others as often as we might. From the 
little child below us to the man who is way above us 
in ability and influence, yet who may not be above 
the need of comfort, there are heart-calls for comfort, 
and God gives us the privilege, and lays on us the 
duty, of giving comfort. Let us, then, give comfort, 
as God gives us opportunity. 
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What is “‘Gordon’s Calvary” ? 


Names stand for little, and names stand for much. 
To study their sources may lead one to a seemingly 
accidental beginning, or to an origin that throws light 
on history and truth. It is not surprising that a care- 
ful reader of The Sunday School Times should ask 
the following question about a name given to a proba- 
ble site of the crucifixion : 


Please tell me what is ‘‘ Gordon's Calvary,"’ p 275 of the 
Times, in C. G. Trumbull's letter on the Jerusalem Conven- 
tion. I suppose it is the round hill near the Damascus gate, 
but I have not heard the name Gordon. 


The knoll overlooking the present roadway nearby 
and leading to the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem is 
popularly known as ‘‘Gordon’s Calvary.’' This is 
the site of Golgotha inclined to by most scholars to- 
day. The formation of the rocky face of the hill is 
startlingly like a skull. Photographs have made the 
general appearance of the hill familiar to American 
Bible students, and The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Picture for June 12 gives a good view of it. But not 
until one has looked up into those rocky cavities 
forming the eyesockets, nose, and mouth of a skull 
does he get the full force of the resemblance. The 
Sunday-school pilgrims passing along the roadway by 
Golgotha, on their way to the convention tent last 
month, realized afresh how close to this hill may 
have been those wayfarers of old that ‘‘ passed by 
[and] railed on him."’ 

Why this probable site of Calvary should be known 
as Gordon's it is not easy to say. The Gordon re- 
ferred to is General Charles George Gordon, the 
famous English soldier of the Soudan. Gordon did 
not visit Palestine until 1883, and the site was ap- 
parently suggested for Calvary at least as early as 
1649, by a German writer named Otto Thenius. But 
General Gordon, with his keen topographical instincts, 
was strongly impressed with the claims of the spot, 
and wrote of it in his ‘‘ Reflections Suggested in Pal- 
estine."’ The Hon. Selah Merrill, our present Con- 
sul at Jerusalem, writing in The Sunday School Times 
of October 5, 1895, of his personal recollections of 
General Gordon, told of Gordon's having studied this 
site with him on repeated occasions. In commenting 
on the subsequent connecting of Gordon's name with 
the place, Dr. Merrill gives the following interesting 
glimpse of the manly, simple-hearted Christlikeness 
of that Christian soldier : ‘‘ There is in the Calvary 








Hill a tomb which had been opened twenty-five years 
before Gordon arrived in the country, which is now 
called ‘Gordon's Tomb,’ and the hill itself is called 
‘Gordon's Calvary.’ “This he certainly would regret 
were he alive. At the same time, I think myself 
that, although he had no part in fixing this site, his 
is a good name for the hill to bear. What I wish to 
call attention to chiefly was the wonderful character 
of his conversation respecting the crucifixion and 
burial of our Lord. I felt that Christ was to him 
both man and God, and his were the words of one 
who was in constant communion with his infinite 
Friend. The man who lived so close to the Saviour 
was standing with me on the spot where stood the 
cross, and where the Son of God laid down his life. I 
do not know what heavenly experience is, but this, I 
think, must have been like it.’’ 


x 
About Hebrew Written Law 


Many of the most familiar portions of the Bible 
are read again and again without any special scrutiny 
of the words of the text. The Psalms are so familiar 
that words and phrases used repeatedly there have only 
an indefinite meaning to the reader. But sometimes 
one is halted by the consciousness that a familiar 
phrase conveys no definite meaning at the moment, 
and then inquiry begins. A Connecticut reader 
writes : 

In Psalm 119 David refers in almost every verse to the laws 
and precepts, commandments, statutes, etc., of the Lord. Can 
you inform me, through The Sunday School Times, in Notes 
on Open Letters, if there was any compilation of the Penta- 
teuch or other sacred writings to which he referred? If so, 
where and by whom were they kept? Any information in 
connection with the subject will be appreciated. 

When Moses was about to arrange for the ratifica- 
tion of the covenant between Jehovah and the people, 
he ‘‘took the book of the covenant, and read in the 
audience. of the people'’ (Exod. 24:7). Written law, 
therefore, was early known among the children of Israel. 
The “foroth, or ‘‘ directions’’ as coming from the Giver 
of law, and spoken by his prophets, were handed down 
orally from generation to generation by the priests. 
The legislative portions of the Pentateuch are in- 
cluded among these ‘‘ directions,’ but just when the 
toroth began to be written down is not determined. 
The process was gradual. In the reign of King Jo- 
siah *‘ the book of the law’’ was found ‘‘in the house 
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of Jehovah,’’—a book long neglected and unheeded. 
Much of the priestly law was written down by Ezekiel, 
as may be seen by reference to Ezekiel 43. Says the 
prophet Hosea: ‘‘I wrote for him the ten thousand 
things of my law, but they are counted as a strange 
thing.’’ But whenever the law was committed to 
writing, the sanctuary of Jehovah was its natural rest- 
ing-place. While Psalm 119 refers constantly to the 
toroth, —directions, or laws, —the uncertainty as to the 
date and authorship of the psalmprevents one from 
saying to what particular form of written law the 
Psalmist may refer. 
> af 


Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. G not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HARTFORD, CONN.—Should the whole school (primaries ex- 
cepted) unite in some part of the general exercises ?—W. L. G. 

Yes, but not necessarily by departments. It is a good 
thing to call on the juniors or intermediates occasionally 
to do something like this, but the most of the exercises 
should be carried out by the whole school. In the singing 
it is sometimes well to have a department sing a verse, the 
whole school singing the chorus. Departments can also 
be called upon in responsive reading of the Scripture les- 
son. I would have no fixed rule in regard to it, however. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—I teach a large class of boys in the 
Sunday-school. We are right by the primary room, where 
there is a great deal of singing as soon as the sliding doors are 
closed. € reverent attention of the boys is wellnigh impos- 
sible. Would it not be well to have the opening prayer offered 
before the departments separate, or to Seve Oe program so 
arranged that the singing, prayer, and lesson in both classes 
should go on at the same time ?—A. H. H. 

If the whole school must be together during part of the 
opening exercises, those exercises should be so arranged 
as to relieve the embarrassment referred to. It would be 
far better, if it can be arranged, to separate the depart- 
ments from the beginning. Perhaps the partition can be 
so arranged as to deaden the disturbing sounds. It would 
cost something, but it is evidently costing more as it is. 





MT. CARMEL, PA.—What do you think of a Sutday-schoo! 
superintendent who can offer acceptable prayer, and who does 
so in the weekly church prayer-meeting, but who imposes that 
duty on the pastor every Sunday, or, if the pastor is absent, 
calls upon some one else to pray ?—A. L. B. 

I should wish to know the superintendent’s motive 
before passing judgment. If he simply wishes to relieve 
himself, his motive is unworthy. If he seeks what in his 
judgment is the best interest of the school, that is quite 
different. He should be willing and ready to \ead in 
prayer every Sunday. So should the pastor. Both should 
take this part very often, though not necessarily every Sun- 
day. As a rule, whoever is to lead in public prayer should, 
if possible, know it beforehand. I know of no better ser- 
vice a pastor can render to a Sunday-school than to offer a 
prayer, and yet he should not do all the praying. 





BALTIMORE, MD.—Will you kindly give me some sugges- 
tions that will help me in getting up a missionary anniversary 
entertainment? I have a fine working missionary society of 
150 members, and would like something ew, entertaining, and 
instructive. —L. W. H. 

The missionary magazines always give programs for just 
such occasions, There are a variety of ways for making 
the exercises entertaining and profitable. Children dressed 
up in the costume of the native lands, reading or reciting 
something which pertains to the work in that particular 
land, are always interesting. A very excellent entertain- 
ment, so far as it relates to the work in the Holy Land, is 
given by Miss Florence Ben-Oliel (a Christian Jewess), 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

On one occasion in our own school we used the follow- 
ing device with great interest. We had a map of the Holy 
Land and Asia Minor. We were illustrating the missionary 
work of Paul. The idea that the church was a bright light, 
and every Christian a light, was emphasized. The map was 
put upon a large soft pine board. Wherever there were 
churches,—for instance, at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
etc.,—a number of holes were punched into the board 
with an awl. In these holes were set parlor matches with 
the heads up. A row of holes marked out the pathway 
Paul traveled, first to Antioch, then across to Asia Minor, 
and back and forth. Have the board set at a slight angle, 
so that it can be seen by the people in the room. The 
matches should be close enough together so that one would 
set fire to another. At the right time in the exercises 
speak of what a great light in the world the Jerusalem 
Church was. If you have a dozen or more matches repre- 
senting that church, the flame will rise a foot high. Pres- 
ently the line of matches will catch fire, and this will 
represent Paul starting out to Antioch. When he arrives 
there, there is another bright light representing the church 
at Antioch. Then he starts across to Cyprus, etc., and to 
Asia Minor. Everybody in the room will be intensely in- 
terested to notice his travels as he goes. I would not 
recommend this indiscriminately, but it did well with us. 
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How We Routed the Hot-Weather Enemy 





In a Great Manufacturing City 
Prize Article 
By Anna T. Law 


UR Sunday-school, the North Avenue Methodist, is 
O situated in the heart of one of the great manufactur 
ing cities of the country, where summer means smoke, 
heat, and dust to an extent not known in other localities. 
Our officers, teachers, and scholars are drawn from factories, 
stores, offices, and homes where people almost invariably 
take a summer vacation. In such a school we have to 
fight, not only the weariness and indifference caused by 
the heat, but the counter attraction of parks, trolley rides, 
and Sunday excursions, Yet we feel that we did rout our 
enemy, for during the three hottest months of the year we 
had an average attendance of over seven hundred, not a 
class broken up nor a department demoralized. 

It is impossible to speak of means used during the sum- 
mer months and not mention those in force at other seasons 
of the year, for the school that is not alive in January will 
not be alive in July. In our fight with the hot-weather 
enemy, as well as every other enemy of the Sunday-school, 
we have found the strongest weapons to be interest, enthu- 
siasm, and a sense of personal responsibility on the part of 
the teacher, and a feeling that the school really cares for 
him on the part of the scholar, We have found that what 
our teachers really need is that ‘* touching of the imagina- 
tion ’’ that will give a sure vision of the grandeur of the 
work, and of their home school as the best place in which 
to do that work. To encourage that feeling is one of the 
objects of the Teachers’ Tea held in May, at which we 
have reports and short addresses on Sunday-school work. 
This meeting is to recount our successes, catch new inspira- 
tion for the summer’s work, and a deeper feeling of the 
worth-while-ness of what we are doing. 


Looking After the Pupils’ Comfort 


The housing of a school has much to do with its success, 
and here we were handicapped, for our rooms were over- 
crowded, and came far short of the model Sunday-school 
of which we dream. One of the problems of our officers is 
always ‘* how to seat the meeting,’’ but they did their best. 
The walls were decorated with pictures presented by differ- 
ent classes, among which copies of Hofmann’s ‘‘ Head of 
Christ’? and De Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper ’’ taught their silent 
lessons. . Flowers were on the desk each Sunday, the rooms 
were well ventilated, fans were handed the scholars as they 
entered, and tanks of filtered ice-water placed at conve- 
nient points. 

The school session was shortened, beginning promptly at 
two o’clock, and closing at fifteen minutes after three. 
The service began with a general exercise in which all 
could take part, —singing, recitation of the Apostle Creed, 
and reading of scriptural selections from printed forms. 
These general exercises were rather longer than usual, as, 
many teachers being away, it gave the associate superinten- 
dent time to see that all classes were attended to. A 
promise was made, and faithfully kept, that no speeches 
should be made to the school, Several of the officers were 
at the door at the beginning of the session to greet the 
scholars and look after strangers, while most of the teach- 
ers made it a practice to rise and shake hands with each 
scholar as he entered the class, 


Music a Strong Feature 

One of our strong features was the music. We have an 
orchestra composed of young men and women belonging to 
the school. Their work is always good, but during the 
summer they made special effort to be present, and gave 
frequently, by request, numbers that had proved favorites 
in the programs of the year. In addition, we had each 
Sunday one solo number, usually given by some member 
of the orchestra or of the church choir. For the school 
an effort was made to sing only familiar songs. 


How the Normal Class Helps 


We have a normal class which studies the lesson one 
week in advance. From this we draw our substitute 
teachers, Any teacher knowing she will be absent is ex- 
pected to secure some one to take her class, or to notify 
the associate superintendent, who then sends a postal card 
to one of the substitute teachers, asking her to be prepared 
to teach the following Sunday. By this method all classes 
are provided for. Should a teacher fail to send word of 
her absence, there is some one ready to teach. During 
the summer we held our meeting for the study of the lesson 
on Wednesday evening, after prayer-meeting. 

In June a great deal of interest was aroused over the 
preparations for the annual picnic, which was at a grove 
about fifty miles from the city. The school paid half the 
fare of all children under fifteen, so bringing out many 
scholars who otherwise could not have attended. 

A careful record of attendance was kept, being read 
each Sunday from the desk, and comparison made with 
the preceding Sunday and the same Sunday of the year 
before. We had the record always before us, and were 
urged to make it better. With a pastor who feels that the 
Sunday-school is one of the strong arms of the church, 
no school need feel the hot weather or any other enemy. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


When “everybody” says “it can’t be done,” 
then there is hope of high success for an impos- 
sible plan in Sunday-school work. Just one 
person who believes it can be done may 
change a dull school now missing its duty into 
a live school doing its duty. And in nothing is 
this more true than in the attempt to keep city 
Sunday-schools open during the summer. In 
the issue of May 30, 1903, a prize of twenty-five 
dollars in gold was offered by The Sunday 
School Times for the best descriptive article on 
‘“* How We Routed the Hot-Weather Enemy.” 
Out of the manuscripts received from that offer 
it was by no means easy to select the prize- 
winner. But the prize was finally awarded 
to Anna T. Law of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
whose article appears on this page. Its clear 
and practical suggestions ought to be carefully 
considered by every city Sunday-school. 

Don’t forget to enter this year’s competition 
for the twenty-five dollar prize for the best 
account of successful battling with the “ Hot- 
Weather Enemy.” Send a two-cent stamp for 
conditions governing the new competition. 











The Parson’s “ Evergreen” Fight 
By Chesney Stone 


HE parson once had a fight with one of his best 
friends. The weapons were fists, but as the distance 
was ten-paces, it may readily be guessed that the 

execution done was not very terrible. The fight that the 
parson had with his Sunday-school superintendent was not 
more harmful. It was really a difference of opinion, with 
an amicable adjustment. The superintendent, with a 
large part of the teachers, thought it was not practicable 
to keep the school open all through the summer. They 
were all hard-working people, and did not feel equal to 
the strain during all those hot weeks. Besides, said they, 
the school dwindled down to a few faithful disciples, and the 
result was not worth the effort. And so, for a few sum 
mers, the experiment was tried of taking a vacation. 

The parson, however, could not get over the idea that it 
was not right to close the doors of the Sunday-school, if 
even a few would come. And he soon found that the dif- 
ference of opinion was not a fundamental one. All the 
teachers agreed that the school should be kept open as 
soon as a plan was proposed that solved the difficulties. 
Hence the school has now been kept open for two sum- 
mers, and those who did the work feel satisfied that it paid. 


His First Victory 

This was the way it was brought about. It was pro- 
posed to turn the whole school into two general classes, — 
one for children of primary age, and one for all the older 
ones. The parson at once offered to take charge and 
teach the lesson for two Sundays. One of the hardest- 
worked men in the whole church—a man who needed a 
rest, if any one did—volunteered for two more Sundays. 
Others promptly offered to take charge for one or two Sun- 
days. Workers were found who would take charge of the 
primary department. And soon the whole thing was done. 
This kind of summer session has been held two summers 
for nine Sundays each. During the first summer the at- 
tendance averaged almost one-third of the winter atten- 
dance,—and this in a community where a great many people 
go away, and where those who did not go out of town had 
learned to think, in previous years, that they did not need 
to attend Sunday-school during the summer weeks, Dur- 
ing the second summer the average attendance was smaller, 
but there was bad weather, more than usual (apparently) 
were away from home, and the attendance all the year had 
been considerably below that of the year before anyway. 


He Wins Them All 


On the whole, the plan was considered a success. It 
gave those who wished to attend Sunday-school a chance 
to attend their own school. It indicated to the world that 
the church took its mission seriously, and intended to do 
business all the while. A lady once asked Homer Martin, 
the artist, whether he did not like to go to church, and he 
replied that he did, but he ‘‘ could restrain himself.’’ The 
church must take its work very serious:y, even in the sum- 
mer time, if it is not to increase the number of those who 
can restrain themselves without any difficulty at all. To 
work in this way requires sacrifice, but sacrifice is what 
every worthy cause demands for its success. Artemus 
Ward said that he took great interest in the war ; in fact, so 
great was his interest that he had already sent seven cousins, 
and he had a large number of other relatives he was will- 
ing to sacrifice for the good of his country. Sunday- 
school work requires deeper sacrifices than that; and the 
plan here outlined led hard-working, earnest men and 
women to make genuine sacrifice for the sake of the little 
ones and the kingdom, 

Boston. 











In a Canadian Center 
By the Rev. Alexander Macgillivray 


1 HAT shall we do to hold our ground through 
July and August?’’ was a question that many 
of our teachers and officers were asking, and 

with which pastor and superintendents were strenuously 
wrestling. No one suggested closing the school,—no, not 
for a single day. The idea of changing the hour was little 
more than mentioned. Keep going, and at the same hour, 
and, if possible, with a brisker, quicker pace, was the 
settled determination of all. But how? 


A Quicker Pace for Summer 

1. It was resolved to maintain the same order of service. 
Not a single item was to be eliminated ; some were to be 
shortened ; all to be permeated with a little more ‘ go.’’ 
At 3 P. M. the opening exercises began; at 4.10 the 
scholars were filing out. Fill in every minute of the sev- 
enty with something. Let there be variety, interest, alert- 
ness, and movement, and no cne will feel the time long or 
ask that it be shortened. Forty minutes will be intolerably 
long if ‘‘there’s nothing doing.’’ 

2. Teachers that purposed being away gave intimation 
of their intentions, In some cases they secured substi- 
tutes ; in other cases this was done by the superintendents. 
The point to be guarded was, that no class should be 
without a teacher, and that the amalgamation of two or 
more classes into one was to be avoided ; and it is to be 
said that no class on any day was without a teacher, and 
the occasions when classes had to be united were rare. 

3. The library was replenished with a number of new 
books, many of these of recent publication and much in 
advance of the average Sunday-school book. These were 
warmly welcomed and widely read, and doubtless proved 
a factor in maintaining the interest and high average at- 
tendance. 

4. A committee, to be known as the ‘Sunday-school 
Visiting Committee,’’ was organized early in the summer, 
with special reference to the ‘‘falling away’’ that was 
looked for during the ‘‘ heated term.’’ We were fortunate 
in our convener, He furnished slips to every teacher 
every Sunday, and on this slip the teacher who was un- 
able to visit gave the names of absentee scholars, and the 
Visiting Committee ‘‘looked them up’’ during the week. 
One week the pastor called on every absent scholar known 
to be in the city. As might be'expected, the result was 
ample compensation for the thought, time, and labor in- 
volved. 

5. The pastor—who, by the way, took his holiday early 
in the season, and was at his post throughout July and 
August—made frequent references, at the stated services, 
to the Sunday-school service, invited the co-operation of 
the home, and from time to time gave the number in at- 
tendance at the Sunday-school. 

6. On one Sunday the senior department, with a hun- 
dred and sixty members present, was formed into one 
class, the pastor taking charge. ‘The teachers were given 
the liberty, if they wished to enjoy it, to be absent on that 
day ; but the majority of them were present to see how the 
innovation worked, and the novelty of the change, if noth- 
ing more, attracted and interested the children. On an- 
other Sunday the same plan was.followed in the junior 
department, and a class of a hundred and forty called forth 
all the alertness and teaching power of our pastor. 

7. In the primary department the attendance for July 
and August averaged 102. 


Average Attendance: Over 400 

What was the result? The best in our history. Every 
scholar enrolled, remaining in the city and able to attend, 
was expected to be present, and, as a rule, was present. 
For the first eight Sundays of July and August we had an 
average attendance of 414, out of a roll, on July 1, of 
590. For the two months it was only 405%, owing to a 
down-pour of rain on the last Sunday in August at the 
Sunday-school hour. We have not learned of any school 
in our city of more than a hundred scholars, many of them 
connected with much larger congregations,—for we have 
only 375 church-members, —and‘with a higher roll than ours, 
that can show an equally good attendance. We believe, as a 
result of our experience, that the children within reach of 
the school will attend, and that the failing away peculiar 
to the summer months is in a large measure owing to the 
fact that many schools assume that it is going to happen 
anyway, and consequently make no effort to prevent it. 
Our staff enjoyed the work, the special effort was a distinct 
uplift to the school, and we believe their zeal and enthu- 
siasm has proved a stimulus and an encouragement to others. 


Toronto, OnrT. 
a 


I beautify the room with flowers, and the children carry 
them to the sick and to those who have birthdays. The 
lesson, blackboard, and music are features, and on review 
‘Sundays I have prepared on slips of paper two questions 
for each lesson ; the child who answers them the best gets 
the slip,—the one having the greatest number of slips has 
the first choice of the lesson pictures. I have enrolled 110 
scholars, and, unless it is a stormy day, I have from 65 to 
85 present.—AZ/rs. C. S. Wood, Williamstown, N. /. 
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Jesus the Ideal Citizen 


By Charles M. Sheldon, D.D., Author of “1n His Steps,” etc. 


UR clear vision of Christ's relation to 
the world is apt to be obscured by the 
time which separates us from his day 
unless we keep clearly in mind certain 
facts which are true of any age of the 
world, in all ages the same. 

Jesus acted in his own age as naturally as any per- 
son acts to-day. He adapted himself to his surround- 
ings as we adapt ourselves to ours, and, while the 
conditions have changed in many ways within two 
thousand years, the facts of righteousness and of right 
conduct in all relations of life have not changed in 
any particular. 

In thinking of Jesus as the citizen we must, per- 
haps, first of all, broaden out our definition of that 
word, We have sometimes narrowed it to the small 
thought of the relation of a man to an election or to 
some popular movement in the government, whereas 
the thought of the true citizen is really the thought of 
the entire man as he is related to the state on all sides 
of his life. Defining the word ‘* citizen'’in the case of 
Jesus, under this broad conception, let us note under 
particular heads the example which Jesus set to the 
world as the model citizen of all the ages. 


In his Home Relations 


Even as a boy Jesus was subject to his parents, set- 
ting the example of filial obedience to all young men, 
and he continued on in the quiet life of the village. 
He lived this life so quietly and so naturally that his 
townspeople knew him as the son of Joseph the car- 
penter. There can be no question that he did all the 
duties required of the Jewish young men in that 
home relation, and set a constant example to every 
other young man in Nazareth of filial affection and 
sturdy young manhood, which is a part of every true 
citizen's birthright. 


In his Relation to the Church 


No man is a good citizen who does not have reli- 
gious convictions. These were so strong in the case 
of our Lord that he is spoken of as attending the 
synagogue service ‘‘as it was his wont todo,’’ He 
was in the habit of going to church., He was familiar 
with the Scriptures. He based his entire religious 
life upon a constant habit, and set the example to 
young men for all time, —the example of a consistent, 
regular attachment to a living organization known as 
the church, which no man can despise or set aside 
without doing harm to his civic life. In the midst of 
all the discussion which is going on at the present 
time over the lack of church attendance, it is well for 
any man who aspires to be called a good citizen to- 
day to keep in mind the fact that Jesus, the model 
citizen of all the ages, belonged to the church, loved 
it, and was faithful to its service. 


As a Social Being 


Reading the Gospels, every one is struck with the 
fact that Jesus was often invited out to dine with peo- 
ple. There is no instance recorded where he refused. 
He mingled with men freely, sat with them at their 
feasts, was to be found often down in the market- 
place talking with people. He grew weary with his 
public work, but evidently he was one who liked the 
humanity of a crowd. In other words, he was nota 
recluse. No man can be a good citizen who does not 
know men, who does not meet with them. The boss 
and the ward-heeler generally are what are known in 
political parlance as ‘‘good mixers." They know 
the saloon-keepers and the ward workers by. their first 
names. They know the tenement dwellers. They 
are on familiar terms with the drivers of truck wagons. 
They are wiser in their day and generation than the 
exclusive citizen who shuts himself up in his nice 
house and prides himself on being a well-behaved 
taxpayer. Jesus did not shun the multitude, and his 
instincts were evidently all on the social side of life, 
as far removed as possible from the demagogue’s 
purpose. The demagogue mingles with the people 
from selfish reasons. Jesus mingled with all sorts and 
conditions of men because he loved them, and set a 
splendid example to every true citizen to do the same. 


As a Philanthropist 


‘*He went about doing good."’ He healed the 
sick, cleansed the lepers, opened the eyes of the 
blind, laid his hands on little children. It was said 
of him that he was ‘‘ beside himself’’ to be about his 
Father's business. Every true citizen to-day has a 








duty to the poor and the neglected. He cannot ease 
his conscience by letting the Associated Charities do 
all this work for him. There is no such thing as 
organized charity so systematic that nothing is left for 
the individual citizen to do. It is a calamity for a 
man in his relations to the state when he has no indi- 
vidual cases in which he himself is especially inter- 
ested: No organization, no matter how beautifully 
and systematically founded and managed, can do the 
work of the individual as the individual touches at 
first hand a case of need. Jesus set a splendid ex- 
ample to citizenship for all time by his personal con- 
tact with the sinful, the diseased, the helpless, and the 
neglected. Every true citizen to-day owes the same 
duty to the individual in .the age in which he lives. 


In his Direct Relation to Government 


We have two marked instances of his understand- 
ing of his duty in this respect,—one in the well- 
known command to his disciples, ‘‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God's ;*’ the other, where he bade his 
disciples pay the Roman tax. I understand by these 
two acts of Jesus that he wished to teach his disciples 
distinctly the great rule of obedience to established 
government, and there is nothing more needed to-day 
in our own citizenship than a grounding in this great 
habit of obedience to the law. We are suffering all 
over this country from a disrespect of city ordinances 
and state statutes. The spirit of lawlessness is abroad 
in many ways. Jesus set the example for the whole 
world by rendering the act of obedience even to a 
despotic power, because it was the authorized system 
of government in his own time. 


As a Reformer in Civic Life 


We have the one marked instance of his attitude in 
the temple when he drove out the money changers. 
I do not understand that this means that Jesus counte- 
nanced the use of physical force to overthrow existing 
government. His whole teaching was contrary to 
such af idea ; but | think he meant by that act of his 
life to teach that there were times in the life of the 
citizen to-day and in all ages when denunciation and 
a popular uprising of righteous indignation are in 
place. His own divine authority gave him a freedom 
in such an act that we ourselves might not be allowed 
to claim. I do not think myself that the use of the 
hatchet in breaking up joints in the state of Kansas 
is the best way to bring about the enforcement of our 
prohibitory law ; but there have been times in history 
when a tremendous expression of public opinion 
which took the form of denunciation as severe as that 
of Jesus in the face of these money changers, is the 
only thing to do, and the true citizen to-day must ex- 
pect that times may come in the history of his own 
town when the only thing to do as a citizen is to come 
out clearly in the open and denounce the money 
changers, and call things by their right names, as 
Jesus did. In other words, the open, courageous, 
fearless attitude of the citizen of to-day is sanctioned 
by our Lord in his own conduct. 


Our Lord’s Patience 


Among other characteristics of Jesus as a citizen 
we might note his wise patience. He. was constantly 
tried by the failure of his disciples to apprehend his 
definition of the kingdom. The Christian citizen 
to-day is often driven to desperation by the failure of 
those in the church who ought to see eye to eye, and 
is often tempted to yield to criticism or denunciation 
of his own friends. Jesus set the example of a good 
citizen for all time by not entering the class of the 
fanatic, who is a person who does not ‘recognize the 
law of growth in reform, and who cannot see any 
good in any other party or movement except his own. 
The patience of Jesus under the stupidity and worldli- 
ness and slowness of his own chosen disciples is an 
astonishing mark of his great reserve power. 


He Kept at It 


Another mark of Jesus’ example as a citizen is 
found in his continual faith in the principles he rep- 
resented, and in the fact that he never yielded to any 
pressure so that he became discouraged or ceased 
his effort. As long as he was in public life he was 
active in it. The taunts of his enemies, the failure of 
his own people to receive him, the rejection of his 
teaching by the ecclesiastic and social hierarchy, did 
not disturb his equanimity. He grieved over it, but 
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he did not allow the fact to overthrow his equanimity 
or shake for one moment his faith in the principles 
he knew were necessary to sound government among 
men, In all this he set the most splendid example 
to the modern citizen, who very often, in some spurt 
of temporary reform, accomplishes a great deal, or 
means to, in some brief campaign, and then lapses 
back into the old indifferent attitude once more ; or, 
in case of a defeat at the polls, simply says, <«‘ It is of 
no use, we might as well drift with the current.’’ 
This is.not good citizenship. It is only by acting and 
believing every day in eternal principles which are 
not shaken or moved by any human event that pro- 
gress is made in the government of men. Jesus set 
us this example by his unswerving attitude in the face 
of apparent and overwhelming defeat. 


<A Universal Citizen 

There is, however, another characteristic of Jesus 
as the citizen which is of the highest possible order, 
—the universal nature of his citizenship. He was a 
citizen, not only of Bethlehem, where he was born ; 
of Nazareth where he was brought up ; of Jerusalem, 
the scene of many of his wonderful doings ; of Pales- 
tine, the home of the people of his own race,—but he 
was a citizen of the wide world, and expressed him- 
self often in terms of universal ownership. It is a 
very poor thought of citizenship to narrow our civic 
duties within the limits of our own little township, 
city, state, or nation. .He only is the true citizen 
who thinks of his relations to the whole world in its 
need of a better government, and he is true to the 
little details of his own little village in order that the 
man who lives in the worst governed city in the world 
may be benefited thereby. All this Jesus gave 
through his example to all the citizens of to-day. 


The Character of this Citizen 

It need hardly be said that with all these different 
examples of Jesus in his varied relations to the life of 
a man who lived in public, his own character day by 
day kept pace with his profession. He lived the 
daily sermon. His life was an open book read by 
every one in Nazareth, and his public acts were of the 
frankest and most unconcealed character imaginable. 
A bad man cannot make a good reformer. He may 
for a while accomplish some movement, but in the 
long run that citizenship alone. will..endure .which 
rests upon the firm foundation of a spotless integrity. 
This Jesus had in absolute quality and quantity, and 
in so far.as that goes he was again the model citizen 
for all time. 


How Would He Act To-day? 
The interesting question naturalby arises, ‘‘ If Jesus 


. in all these different relations was such a model citi- 


zen in his own time, how would he act if he were 
born in ours?'’ I think we do not need to go far 
for the answer. He would repeat in this age the same 
characteristics that were true of his own, adapting 
them to the requirements of the age in which he lived. 
He would again be the social being. He would be 
noted for deeds of personal philanthropy. He 
would do his full share as an active citizen in the 
placing of good and true men in office. He would 
not shrink from public contact with the masses. He 
would be noted for his loving connection with a living 
church. He would speak out in public so that every 
one would know where’he stood on great public ques- 
tions. In other words, he would be the model citi- 
zen of the times,—brave, patient, not fanatical, but, 
at the same time, not afraid to be called such, with a. 
world-wide interpretation of the meaning of citizen- 
ship, holding his relation to his own country as sim- 
ply a part of the wider relationship which every son 
of man should sustain to all his brothers. The inspi- 
ration of Jesus the citizen as he was on the earth 
ought to be a constant inspiration to every one of us 
who wishes to follow his example in all things, —for 
we may be sure he was a full-grown man, and. it 
ought to be our prayer that we may attain unto a 
knowledge of this full-grown manhood until we all 
arrive at it. No one other than the Son of God and 
the Son of man could furnish the world with this per- 
fect example of perfect conduct in all the relations of 
life. 
Topeka, Kan. 
y 


Character results from conduct. The years leave 
a deposit ; the waving forests of geological eras long 
gone are seams of coal to-day. We have to live for- 
ever with the selves which we have made out of the 
infant selves which we might have made almost any- 
thing. What sort of a house am I building? A 
shop? a drinking-saloon? a home of animal lusts ‘ 
a study ? a temple ?—Aldexander McLaren. 
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By Charles McIlvaine 


HERE is more hum in one bumblebee than in 
all the tops of the country. Its wings move 
several hundred times in a second, and they go 

from sunrise to sunset. The true bumblebee is the 
handsome insect with yellow bands running around 
its body, which one so often sees on the roses, 
honeysuckles, red clover, and other flowers. It makes 
its nest in the ground or in the hollow of a post, often 
in the deserted nest of a mouse. _It stores its delicious 
honey in wax cups, as many boys know, —after hard 
fights for it, and bunged eyes for their trouble. 

Tiere is ‘one bee which almost every one calls a 
bumblebee, that is not a bumblebee at all. This is 
the carpenter bee, so called because it bores holes in 
boards, posts, dead chestnut and cedar trees. It is the 
carpenter bee that one hears in the warm sunny days 
of spring droning outside the weather-boarding of the 
house, or by the slats of grape arbors, or around stable 
sheds, The male has a white patch on his forehead, 
and is familiarly known as a ‘‘whitehead.’’ He does 
most of the humming either when staying in one spot 
in the air, watching his wife bore a hole with her 
sharp mandibles, or when blustering about in a ter- 
rible way when one makes a strike at him, or another 
male bee comes nearer than he willingly permits. The 
whitehead has no sting. The female has a sting, and 
knows how to use it as a defense of herself, but she 
will not sting unless she is caught. At least, I have 
never known one to do so, and I have given many a 
chance. The female has no white on her head, and 
everybody knows her as a ‘‘ blackhead."’ 

The black-headed female has spent the winter in 
some protected place ; so has the white-headed male. 
Oftentimes they make winter homes of their old 
nests. Frequently, so long as it does not let in wind 
or rain,-a pair of bees use the old boring. Before 
doing so, the female carefully cleans it out, and recuts 
the surface. 
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These borings are about Half an inch in diameter, 
and from.three to twelve. inches long. They run 
straight into and across the grain of the wood for about 
an inch, then turn short to the right or left (up or 
down if in a standing post or tree). All the work.is 
done by sharp, hook-like mandibles, one on each side 
of the mouth. The inside of the hole is perfectly 


smooth. As it usually lies close to the surface, 
it aids very. much in the decay of the wood. I have 
seen farm sheds ruined by the carpenter bee. When 


I was a boy on the home farm, my good father paid 
me one cent a dozen for blackheads. I made my first 
money in the carpenter-bee business. 

When the hole is finished,—the ‘‘ whitehead”’ 
humming all the while outside,—the ‘‘blackhead"’ 
collects from flowers the yellow pollen such as is plainly 
seen on the centers of full-blooming roses. She col- 
lects, too, honey. The pollen she carries on the brushes 
of hair you will find on her hind legs ; the honey she 
swallows, and takes home in a sack as big as a pea. 
When she gets home she works the pollen into a waxy 
substance, and mixes with it the honey she has gath- 
ered by emptying it out of her mouth, just as bees put 
honey into a comb. She has her own recipe. After 
she has made a mass about the size of half a hazel 
nut, she lays an egg alongside of it. She then walls 
it in by putting a partition across the hole. This is 
made of the bitings she has saved when boring the 
hole, and wax. The egg-room is about three-fourths 
of an inch long. Next, along the boring, she places 
another ball of food and another egg. She lays and 
walls in until from four to six egg-rooms are completed. 

When the eggs hatch, the little worms, or pupz, eat 
the food left for them, and grow very fast. They 
change their skins, and soon are full grown carpenter 
bees. When the lower bee is full grown it tears down 
the wall between itself and the next in order, and has 
to wait to get out until all of its younger brothers and 
sisters are grown up, and ready to fly with it. 

In the meantime the ‘‘whitehead’’ has probably 
died. When the wistaria is in bloom, watch it.. You 
will find dozens of ‘‘whiteheads’’ upon it, drinking 
from its purple cups. And, sad to say, you will find 
them in all stages of intoxication. They drink until 
they fall and die upon the ground. 

Nature provides the nectar. of the wistaria as one 
of the means to kill the-old male carpenter bees. 
Men provide the drink to kill themselves. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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to Jerusalem 


Letters from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times 


Sixth Letter: Approaching Athens 


HILE writing in my stateroom on Monday after- 
noon, March 28, on these letters to the home 
people, a deck steward knocked and an- 

nounced, ‘‘The Kaiserin Maria Theresia, sir!’’ I 
hurried out on deck, and there she steamed, not a 
mile away, bearing directly down upon our port side, 
cutting our course at right angles. My next move was 
arun for the Marconi instrument room. Finding it 
in full operation, I hunted up Mrs. Trumbull, and to- 
gether we had the experience of seeing and hearing a 
message sent off through space from our own steamer 
to the sister boat. At 4.53% o'clock the operator 
began transmitting the message which readers of The 
Sunday School Times saw in the issue of April 2. 
White sparks of lightning leaped fiercely and with 
ear-stinging intensity from the instrument with each 
dot and dash of the Morse alphabet, as my message 
sped on its way. After afew minutes of uninterrupted 
transmission, our operator stopped, threw up an arm 
of his instrument, opened the end covering of his 
receiver, and waited. 

‘« Have you finished the message ?'’ I asked. 

‘* No ; I've sent about half,—now I'm waiting to 
see if he has it all, or whether he wants any words 
repeated.’’ 

Presently came a faint clicking of the receiver, —so 
faint that we hardly noticed it after the noisy reports 
of the transmitting. But in a few seconds—‘ All 
right; go on with the rest,’’ read our operator, 
and down came the arm, up went the cover closing 
the receiver, and the rapid fire of transmission began 
again. 

‘*He’s a German, and receiving very well,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Furness as the sparks continued. Fi- 
nally he waited again, his receiver open. 


‘‘What's the word after ‘schools’? The words 
from ‘schools’ to ‘Psqlmist’?'’ So that sentence 
was sent again, and then the distant boat repeated the 
cable address of The Sunday School Times which I 
had used,—‘‘Suntime, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania,"’ 
and showed that he had it perfectly. 

‘Shall send harbor ?’’ came a question in faintly 
flickering waves. Not understanding it, Mr. Furness 
inquired further. 

‘*Shall I send this message from the next harbor ?’’ 
came the query. Our answer to this arranged for the 
cabling of the message from Athens, the Maria 
Theresia’s next port, to Philadelphia. 

The other boat at this time was steaming twenty 
miles an hour ; our own, sixteen miles. At nine 
minutes past four the report O K flickered from our 
receiver, and the Jerusalem pilgrims’ greetings to 
North America had taken a flying start toward their 
goal. 

Mrs. Trumbull and I stepped out from the’ little 
cabin and scanned the horizon for the Maria Theresia. 
Not a sign of her was visible. Yet from the door of 
the Marconi room came the sharp reports that told of 
the conversation still going on. And some people 
profess to believe that the day of miracles is past ! 

Half an hour later I visited the Marconi room. 
The sparks were more fiercely intense, showing the 
increased pressure that was required for the increasing 
distance, and the answering flutter of the receiver was 
very faint. It is a new experience, unlike any other 
in the world, to stand by a Marconi instrument after 
the receiver has been thrown-open and the operator 
waits for an answer to a question he has just sent off 
through the ether to his invisible correspondent. 
One waits in dead silence. The recording tape is 
motionless, or moves quietly, as the operator wills. 
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No response ; wheels and levers are still. Then just 
a faint tap, tap, and we know that some one is speak- 
ing. The telephone, telegraph, submarine cable, seem 
commonplace. They are connected all the way. But 
here is something that ends at the masthead, yet links 
ships that pass unseen and unheard save for this call 
of the ether. It deepens a man's faith to see it. 

The band of the passing boat had played an Ameri- 
can hymn, by her captain's orders, we learned from 
the invisible courier. And the captains of the two 
vessels exchanged compliments, while the captain of 
the Maria Theresia sent to the Hon. Herbert Clark, 
our conductor, a message of greeting to the Jerusalem 
pilgrims. 

The intervening mountainous land by which the 
distant boat was passing made it necessary to termi- 
nate the communication sooner than would have 
been the case in open sea. Shortly after five o’ clock 
Mr. Furness ‘‘sparked'’ the words ‘‘ good-by,'’ and 
the dialogue was ended. 

It may seem a far cry from the medieval to the 
mythological, but not for the good ship Kurfiirst. 
Thirty-seven hours after the Maltese towers and bat- 
tlements of the Crusaders had faded into the distance, 
and the curving sweep of St. Paul's Bay was a mem- 
ory, our anchors were dropped in the waters of Pirzeus, 
and the glory of Greece was at hand. A run of half 
a dozen miles on a continental railway train would 
bring us to Athens. 

But we did not need to reach the capital to know 
that we were in Greece. The alphabet in which we 
read Xenophon and Homer and Sophocles greeted us 
even before we had put foot on shore. The MAPOA 
(Martha) lay near by in the bay. EAIIIZ—IIIPAEY 
(** Hope—Pirzus'’)—was the cheery label of a little 
steam tender that scurried about in the bay. 

When we had landed, the inhabitants of Pirzus 
showed that same exuberant joy at our coming that 
marked the diving boys of Funchal and the pedlers 
of Algiers. Strings of shells from Salamis were urged 
upon us, small collections of canceled Greek postage 
stamps, albums of colored views of the temples of 
antiquity, clever imitations of ancient pottery, while 
tufted-toed, white-legged, grotesque Greek soldiers 
strolled by, exhibiting not half so much interest in us 
as we had in them. 

Even after we were seated in a ‘‘B’’ or ** ['"’ (sec- 
ond or third class) compartment of the train, —there 
was no time to choose compartments while eight hun- 
dred waited,—the wares of the Greeks were thrust 
through the car windows, and sales were rapidly con- 
summated. Finally the guard’s strident brass horn 
sounded, the venders stepped back, and we were taken 
lazily on our way to the one-time center of the world’s 
culture. 

The word ZEYS (Zeus) stands out boldly on a 
wooden building that we pass. 0402 (Hodos) is just 
where it ought to be,—on the street corners, followed 
by such names as Hermes and Victory. One of my 
first surprises in Greece was to find so many words of 
classical Greek in every-day use, and to find that, so 
far as capital letters are concerned, the characters are 
precisely what we learned in school and college. It 
heightened tremendously, of course, the impression 
of being in the midst of our old friends, the gods and 
goddesses, philosophers and orators. But 1 was rudely 
shaken from this dream when there glared at me in 
unmistakably familiar form, even in its Greek char- 
acters, the announcement of NEZTAE (Nestlé's) Food ! 

Yet the twentieth-century advertiser cannot undo 
Greece. Everything breathes of the classical.. The 
most rickety, tumble-down little houses we pass are 
built on classical lines. The hills in the distance form 
of an ideal background for the smoky, hazy harbor 
Pirzeus, so that one turns from the battleships lying 
at anchor to thoughts of Olympus and Ares and Pallas 
Athene. 

It is hard to describe one’s feelings when seeing 
for the first time places that have existed hitherto 
only in books. Every one in these days is perfectly 
familiar with the present appearance of the Parthenon, 
for photographs carry us over the world at will. But 
your first sight of Ae Parthenon, not a photograph of 
it, is an experience that you cannot anticipate,—nor 
will any picture or written description take its place. 

A very genuine thrill shot through us when, from 
the car window, the ruins of a temple stood out clearly 
on a distant hill-top against the sky. Later we learned 
that it was the Theseum, and we had an opportunity 
to make closer acquaintance. But I can speak un- 
hesitatingly for myself when I say that the lonely 
grandeur of the temple of the Olympian Zeus, in the 
massive beauty of its group of time-stained columns, 
guarded by the two sentinel columns that stand soli- 
tary and apart from the rest, was more impressive than 
all else that I saw of the art of Athens. 
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LESSON II. 
Mark 15 : 22-39. 


(Compare Matt. 27 : 32-61. 


JUNE 12. 


Read Luke 23 : 26-49; John 19: 18-42.) 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


Golden Text: Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.—1 Cor. 15 : 3. 


Memory verses: 25-27. 





COMMON VERSION 


22 And they bring him unto the place Gol- 
gotha, which is, being interpreted, The place 
of a skull. 

23 And they gave him to drink wine mingled 
with myrrh : te he received if not. 

24 And when they had crucified him, they 
parted his garments, casting lots upon them, 
what every man should take. 

a3 And it was the third hour, and they cru- 
cified him. 

26 And the superscription of his accusation 
was written over, THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. . 

27 And with him they crucify two thieves ; 
the one on his right hand, and the other on 
his left 

28 And the Scripture was fulfilled, which 
saith, And he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. 

29 And they that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads, and saying, Ah, thou 
that destroycs: the temple, and buildest i# in 
three days, 

30 Save thyself, and come down from the 
cress. 

31 Likewise also the chief priests mocking 
said among themselves with the scribes, He 
saved others ; himself he cannot save. 


AMERICAN REVISION 

22 And they bring him unto the place Gol- 
gotha, which is, being interpreted, The place 
of a skull. 23 And they offered him wine 
mingled with myrrh: but he received it not. 
24 And they crucify him, and part his gar- 
ments among them, casting lots upon them, 
what each should take. 
hour, and they crucified him. 


25 And it was the third 
26 And the su- 
perscription of his accusation was written over, 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. 27 And with him 
they crucify two robbers; one on his right 
hand, and one on his left.!. 29 And they that 
passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Ha! thou that destroyest the 
2temple, and buildest it in three days, 30 save 
thyself, and come down from the cross. 31 
In like manner also the chief priests mocking 
him among themselves with the scribes said, 
He saved others ; *himself he cannot save. 


COMMON VERSION 


now from the cross, that we may see and be- 
lieve. And they that were crucified with him 
reviled him. 

33 And when the sixth hour was come, there 
was darkness over the whole land until the 
ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani ? which is, being interpreted, My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 

35 And some of them that stood by, when 
they heard i#¢, said, Behold, he calleth Elias. 

36 And one ran and filled a sponge full of 
vinegar, and put /¢ on a reed, and gave him 
to drink, saying, Let alone ; let us see whether 
Elias will come to take him down. 

37 And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and 
gave up the ghost. 

38 And the vail of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom. 

39 Y And when the centurion, which stood 
over against him, saw that he so cried out, and 
gave up the re. he said, Truly this man 
was the Son of God. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


come down from the cross, that we may see 
and believe. And they that were crucified 
with him reproached him. 

33 And when the sixth hour was come, there 
was darkness over the whole ‘land until the 
ninth hour. 34 And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sa- 
bachthani? which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, ® why hast thou forsaken me? 
35 And some of them that stood by, when they 
heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Elijah. 36 
And one ran, and filling a sponge full of vine- 
gar, put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, Let be ; let us see whether Elijah com- 
eth to take him down. 37 And Jesus uttered 
a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 38 And 
the veil of the ? temple was rent in two from 
the top to the bottom. 39 And when the cen- 
turion, who stood by over against him, saw 
that he ® so gave up the ghost, he said, Truly 
this man was 7 the Son of God. 


1 Many ancient authorities insert ver. 28 And the scripture was fulfilled, which saith, And he was 


reckoned with transgressors. See Lk. 22. 37. 


2 Or, sanctuary 


8 Or, can he not save himself? 4 Or, 


earth %Or, why didst thou forsake me? © Many ancient authorities read so cried out, and gave up the 


ghost. 1 Or, a son of God 


32 Let Christ the King of Israel descend 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


|* IS not what happens to us, but how we take it, 
that determines the world’s opinion of us. There 
are multitudes of young people in town or coun- 
try to-day who do not believe this, They believe 
that it is their neighbor's good fortune, in what has 
come to him, that accounts for the world’s high opin- 
ion of him. They believe that it is what has come to 
them, or what has failed to come to them, that is the 
cause of the world’s failure to recognize them prop- 
erly. They do not-see that permanent success or 
failure is not in circumstances, but in men. Put the 
pe statement of this article squarely to your 
class, and see if they all accept it. Let them discuss 
it freely with you. It will make a good approach to 
this lesson. 

In beginning your own home preparation, read 
over slowly the four accounts of the crucifixion, as 
cited above: Matthew 27 : 32-61; Mark 15: 22-39; 
Luke 23 : 26-49; John 19: 18-42. Jot down on paper 
the various facts you get from the four Gospel wri- 
ters. Then, Bible in Teed. read Professor Riddle's 
entire lesson article through, getting the preceding 
facts clearly in mind from his opening paragraph, 
noting in aed Bible the Seven Words from the Cross, 
in the probable order stated by Professor Riddle, and 
reading his critical verse-comment (‘‘ Light on Puz- 
zling Passages”’), referring to each Gospel passage 
as youread. This will give a grasp of the facts of this 
supreme moment in the earthly life of our Lord 
oo Christ. Without a clear knowledge of all the 

acts one cannot hope to teach the lesson. Every 
fact has its tremendous significance, and is related 
to all the others. 

Following your opening discussion in class of what 
determines the world’s final opinion of us, show your 
class why the dishonor and ignominy of Christ's 
death wre the greatest that his enemies could inflict. 
Dean Sanders's third and fourth paragraphs point 
this. The reference he cites from the Old Testament 
shows the ban which God himself had put on a justly 
crucified criminal. God's representatives exhausted 
every known means to wipe out this man and his in- 
fluence. If ever the circumstances which come to a 
man could settle his future and the world’s opinion, 
they had come to Jesus. 

It was because of the way in which he took it, that 
the cross has been changed from dishonor to honor 
(Sanders, sixth paragraph). Show how many times 
from sunrise that Friday morning until supernatural 
darkness settled over the earth Jesus could ‘‘ prop- 
erly" have done differently. His *‘ circumstances” 
pointed all one way. The world’s opinion of an in- 
nocent man’s ‘‘rights’’ under such circumstances 
was different from Christ’s. The man was greater 
than what came to him. Now the world knows it. 

As you study the lesson with your class, you will 
find a wealth of interesting fact and application. 
What a fearful contrast between the soldiers’ greedy 
interest in Jesus’ garments, and the eternal oppor- 
tunity that was passing them unheeded! Dr. Goss's 
opening paragraph brings this out, and Dr. Banks's 
opening illustration tells a similar — of a gam- 
bler’s interests. At the Jerusalem World’s Sunday- 
school Convention this spring, part of the Oriental 


32 Let the Christ, the King of Israel, now 
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costume worn by Dr. Ghosn-el-Howie when he ad- 
dressed the convention consisted of a seamless robe, 
such as the four soldiers cast lots for (John 19: 23, 24). 

What would you and I not give to have had 
Simon's place of privilege ? If we mean that, have 
we not that very privilege in our daily bearing of the 
cross of Christ ? 

For years I had seen photographs of what many 
believe to be Calvary. But not until I passed along 
the road just outside the walls of Jerusalem, near 
the Damascus Gate, and looked up at the face of that 
rocky knoll, and saw, alongside of what is known as 
Jeremiah’s Grotto, the depressions that give it such 
a striking resemblance to a skull, did I appreciate 
one of the reasons for believing this to be Golgotha, 
the place of a skull. It is close to the road (see Mrs. 
Howie's first paragraph, on highway executions in 
Syria), where ‘‘they that passed by” could easily 
have seen the three crosses. The Sunday School 
Times lesson picture will enable you to show this 
site to your class. 

Was Jesus the only one who, saving others, could 
not save himself ? How is it to-day with every true 
disciple of ‘his ? 

The effect of myrrh and wine is described in Mrs. 
Howie’s second paragraph. It would seem fair to 
distinguish carefully between this deadening draught, 
which Jesus refused because of his unwillingness to 
have his human faculties stupefied or his suffering 
mitigated (Matt. 27 : 34 ; Mark 15 : 23), and the vine- 
gar, evidently called for by Jesus in order to refresh, 
rather than deaten, so that he might be in full pos- 
session of his powers as he said ‘‘ It is finished” and 
have the physical strength to ‘‘ give up his spirit ” of 
his own will (John 19 : 28-30). See Professor Riddle’s 
comment on the cause of Christ’s death (v. 37). 

At the close of Dr. Forbush’s admirable plan for 


‘teaching this lesson, he suggests, in three or four 


questions (last paragraph), how to take up the great 
subject of the meaning of Calvary to ‘ne world and 
to us. 

Perhaps a pupil may raise the question why Jesus 
Christ was sacrificed. Theologians have studied it 
for centuries. Schools of theology have been rested 
upon one or another interpretation. The inspired 
record tells us what Christ's sacrifice accomplished 
for us, of the love which prompted it, of the sin which 
caused it. But why it was necessary, no man within 
the limits of finite understanding can comprehend. 

Of one thing let us be sure. It was not to satisfy 
the demands of a bloodthirsty God. Perhaps the 
following thought may be helpful to our classes, not 
as an explanation of the mystery, but as a part of 
the truth. 

Self-sacrifice is the secret of life. Noman can keep 
his life and save it. If he would hold it, he will 
surely lose it. To save it, he must spend it. God's 
children did not understand this. hey could not, 
or would not, see it. They were getting steadily 
farther from it, and put the empty form of religious 
observance in the place of service of anysort. Jesus, 
the Son of God, determined upon the only way and 
the supreme way of teaching the secret of life, for all 
time and to all peoples. He would give his own life. 
He would show his people how to live for others. He 
would show them how to die for others. But only a 
man could show thisto men. Therefore he would 
become man. He would live a human lifetime of 
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such service, he would suffer such loss and 
dishonor, as could never again be equaled ; he would 
give up his life ; and he would so live and die that 
the world should see in ever-increasing beauty his 
sacrifice and the eternal gain to the world. 

That is the lesson of the crucifixion, That may 
have been part of its reason. May the Father bless 

our efforts to bring its blessings to fullest fruition 
in the life of your pupils ! 

Rog, ITALY. 
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The spirit of commerce makes capital out of the 


cross. 
ee 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 
B ar scourging of Jesus was followed by mockery 





at the hands of the cohort of Roman soldiers 

within the Pretorium. Crowned with thorns, 
and wearing a purple or scarlet robe (probably a 
soldiers’ cloak), he is brought out before the multi- 
tude by Pilate, who er declares him innocent ; 
the rulers cry out for his crucifixion, asserting that 
he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God ; this leads toa further interview between Jesus 
and Pilate, who makes one more effort to release 
Jesus, the Jews answering that to release him would 
prove Pilate not to be Casar’s friend ; Pilate makes 
some final taunts about their king, and the Jews 
reply, ‘‘We have no king but Cesar.” Restoring 
the garments of Jesus, the soldiers, four in number, 
with a centurion in command, lead Jesus and two 
others, malefactors, out to the place of crucifixion ; 
on the way they impress Simon of Cyrene to bear the 
cross after Jesus. To acrowd of lamenting women 
Jesus tells the awful fate of Jerusalem. 

Place, —Golgathe. which means ‘' Skull,”’ as it is 
named in Luke (‘‘ Calvary” is the Latin term bor- 
rowed. from the Vulgate). Probably a knoll shaped 
like a skull, and certainly outside of the city of Jeru- 
salem. The traditional site, where the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre stands, is believed by many ex-~- 
plorers to have been within the city walls at that 
time. The Via Dolorosa, so called, extends from 
the supposed site of the fortress Antonia to this tra- 
ditional site of Golgotha. But it is not likely that 
either the beginning or the end of this Via Dolorosa 
is correctly placed, and the present street is at least 
fifty feet above the original level. Modern opinion 
inclines toward a knoll north of the Damascus Gate, 
near the Grotto of Jeremiah, as the site of Golgotha, 
but the exact spot cannot be determined. Nor need 
it be. 

Time.—On Friday the 15th of Nisan, year of Rome 
783, answering to ee 7, A.D. 30. The crucifixion 
took place at 9 A.M. (v. 25), and the darkness con- 
tinued from noon until 3 P.M., about which time 
Jesus ‘‘ gave up the spirit.” But John (John 19: 
14) says ‘‘ it was about the sixth hour,” when Pilate 
brought out Jesus for the final decision. Explana- 
tions : the language is indefinite, meaning ‘‘in the 
forenoon,” as often in common speech. Some think 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 12 


John counts the hours from midnight, a usage not 
clearly proven, though it is held that it obtained in 
Ephesus when John wrote. There is no various 
reading in any manuscript to suggest the mistake of 
a scribe. 

Persons.—The centurion in command (v. 39), four 
soldiers (John 19 : 23), two robbers, one of them peni- 
tent while on the cross. There were present also 
‘many of the Jews,” some chief priests among 
them ; alsothe Apostle John and four women (as here 
held),—the mother of Jesus and Salome, two other 
Marys (the wife of Clopas, and Magdalene); compare 
John 19 : 25 and Mark 15 : 40). 

The Seven Words from the Cross.—The probable 
order is: (1.) ‘* Father, forgive them,” when the cross 
was elevated. (2.) Totherobber. (3.) To his mother 
and John. These three before the darkness. (4.) 
‘*My God, my God, why,” etc. (5.) ‘I thirst.” (6.) 
“It is finished.” (7.) ‘‘ Father, into thy hands,” etc. 
Some transpose 6 and 7, but this view is more 
probable. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 23.—Offered him wine mingled with myrrh: 
A stupefying draught, which he refused. The cor- 
rect reading in Matthew 27 : 34 is ‘* wine,” not ‘* vine- 
gar,” though the cheap sour wine might bear either 
name (comp. Mark 15 : 36). ; 

Verse 24.—Crucify him: The cross on which he 
had been nailed was elevated, and allowed to drop 
into a hole prepared for it.—Casting lots: See John 
19 : 23, 24, which shows that there were four soldiers 
and five pieces, the most valuable being the tunic, 
that could not be divided. 

Verse 26.— Written over; ‘* Over his head ” (Mat- 
thew), showing that the cross extended above the 
transverse beam.—7Z7he King of the Jews: This oc- 
curs in all four accounts, which otherwise vary. 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek were used — 1g : 20), 
and the Jews objected to the phrase. It was really 
another taunt by Pilate. 

Verse 27.—7wo robbers: ‘* Thieves” is incorrect. 
Jesus seems to have been placed in the center, as an 
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Dumb Before 


By Alexander 


| ett are only three sentences in Mark’s account 
of the crucifixion which tell of Christ’s actions. 
He refused the stupefying drink, he cried with 
a loud voice, and again he cried aloud and gave up 
the ghost. All the test of the narrative is concerned 
with what others did tohim. The abundafit details 
given by the other evangelists are precious, but it is 
best not to ste them in here to supplement Mark’s 
account, but to let its characteristics make their own 
impression onus. That impression is,—the unresist- 
ing submission of the patient Christ. It is the same 
point of view from which Peter’s Epistle regards 
Christ’s sufferings, ‘‘ who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again ; when he suffered, threatened not.” 
And the identity of the two points of view is inter- 
esting, remembering that Mark is said to have been 
influenced by Peter in his Gospel. It is also Isaiah's 
int of view, ‘‘ As a sheep that before her shearers 
is dumb.” 

The first part of the narrative (vs. 22-27) is entirely 
concerned with the soldiers and their work. Notice 
that throughout these verses, as in several of the pre- 
ceding ones, the doers are spoken of only as ‘‘ they,” 
and (that we have to go back as far as verse 16 to 
find that ‘‘they" were the legionaries. That pecu- 
liarity of diction makes the whole one long unbroken 
sequence of events, and the things done seem the 
more ghastly and cruel because the personality of 
the doers is not thrust on us. The brevity of the 
successive clauses, each telling a new indignity, and 
telling the bare fact without a single expression of 
feeling, greatly adds tothe impression of the whole. 
‘‘They bring him unto the place;” ‘‘ they offered him 
wine ;” ‘*they crucify him ;” ‘they part his gar- 
ments ;” ‘* with him they crucify two.” Was ever a 
great tragedy told in such a fashion? And if we re- 
member what the teller believed that death to be, 
we shall see in his purely ‘‘ objective ’’ account of the 
crowning act of divine love and human hate a sign 
of his sacred reverence, and of the depth—not the 
shallowness—of his feeling. 

It is also remarkable that Mark takes no notice of 
the fulfilment of prophecy in three of the incidents 
(for verse 28 is tightly regarded by the Revised Ver- 
sion as an importation from Luke). These three are 
the offer of the wine and myrrh, the parting of his 

arments, and the association with the two robbers, 

e is intent on one thing,—the recounting of the 
long succession of cruel acts, which rolled over the 
head of the sufferer like the billows of some dark 
ocean, monotonously following each other. And 
equally noteworthy with his speaking of the doers 
only as ‘‘ they” is his speaking of the sufferer only 
as ‘‘he.” Jesus is named but twice in the lesson, 
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alleged king. Verse 28 is omitted in the Revised 
Version, probably inserted from Luke 22 : 37. 

Verse 31.—The chief priests: Matthew mentions 
all the classes of the sanhedrin, while Luke speaks 
of the soldiers mocking him. 

Verse 32.—T7hey that were crucified with him: 
Luke tells of the penitence of one robber, which may 
have occurred later. 

Verse 33.—Over the whole land: How far it ex- 
tended is not known. Since the passover occurred at 
full moon, a natural eclipse of the sun is impossible. 

Verse 34.—£/oi, Eloi: Mark gives the Aramaic 
form, then in use ; Matthew, the Hebrew, which re- 
sembles more closely the name of Elijah. The cry 
indicates an anguish similar to that in Gethsemane. 

Verse 36.—One ran: Probably because of the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘I thirst.” The vinegar was the sour 
wine used by the soldiers, and only in the way indi- 
cated could the victim s thirst be allayed. 

Verse 37.—Uttered a loud voice : This shows that 
in this case death was not due to exhaustion, as 
usual in crucifixion. This loud cry was rene 
‘It is finished.’"—Gave up the ghost: Literally, 
‘* breathed out,” expired. 

Verse 38.— Zhe veil of the temple: So Matthew ; 
on the significance, compare Hebrews 10 : 20. 

Verse 39.—7ruly this man was the Son of God: 
Or, ‘‘a son of God.” Luke, ‘‘a righteous man.” 
The centurion could not mean all that is now meant 
| ‘*Son of God,” but this may have been the germ 
of a Christian confession. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 
This world has always mocked at its own misery. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures as a help in interesting your class 
in the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quarter's 
set, —thirteen different pictures, each on a separate 
sheet of enameled paper. 
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the Shearers 
McLaren, D.D. 


and we have to go back to verse 15 to find his name 
again. Does not that long-drawn-out recurrence of 
‘*he”’ and ‘‘him” add to the impression of his unre- 
sisting patience ? 

Verses 29 to 32 bring the people and the priest into 
view. Roman soldiers, under orders of the procura- 
tor, were the instruments of the great crime, but 
— tongues added the venom of their taunts. 

heir mockeries were far more guilty than the igno- 
rant legionaries’ mechanical obedience to command. 
Stolidly accustomed to such tasks the soldiers cruci- 
fied this a as they would have crucified a hundred 
of the yelling mob at the word of their centurion. It 
was allin the day’s work. But there was malicious 
glee in the taunts, and a devilish desire to add a pang 
to the pain. Both people and priests built their rail- 
lery on the supposed demonstration of the falsity of 
Christ’s claims, supplied by the fact that he hung 
there. How little they knew that he was then layin 
deep and eternal the foundations of his sway, an 
proving that he was ‘‘ King of Israel”! The dis- 
torted version of his saying which the passers-b 
flung as barbed arrow at him had quickly circulated, 
though it had not been attested so as to stand as his. 
But its true form was being fulfilled then, while they 
wagged their fheads in ignorant glee, for they were 
then and there destroying the temple of his body ; 
and the fulfilment of the other half of it was at hand. 
The priests’ mockery unwittingly confessed his power; 
for when they jeered ‘‘He saved others,” the 
touched, without suspecting it, the deepest truth 
concerning his saving power,—that it is just because 
he does save them that ‘‘ himself he cannot save.” 
We can take up their intended jeer, and proclaim it 
as the very climax of his sacrificing love. Because 
he must save us, so did he love us he cannot save 
himself. Taunts turn to testimonies. He is the 
Christ, the king, not of Israel only, but of the world, 
just because he did not come down from the cross, 
and to him, hanging there, adoring eyes from all 
lands and in all ages have turned, and will turn, and 
‘* see and believe.” 

Taunts and mockery would be hushed during the 
three hoursof darkness. A deeper darkness shrouded 
the spirit of Jesus, into the black folds of which it is 
not for us to pry. Only the one cry which broke the 
silence, as the darkness cleared away from the sky, 
lets us into a little of the weight and gloom of his 
desolation. Surely, as he hung there for these three 
long hours, dying in the dark, ‘‘the Lord made to 
meet on him the iniquities of us all,"" and that myste- 
rious cry, in which clinging cleaving to God and con- 
scious desolation from losing him blend so strangely, 
opens the [mystery of ,Christ’s atoning sufferings to 
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our grateful faith as widely as it is possible for them 
ever to be grasped by us. It was the world’s sin, 
not his own, which, taken by him into his own con- 
sciousness and made his own by sympathy and love, 
as well as by his relation to the human race as ‘‘ Son 
of man,” built up a black wall between the Father 
and him, and made him feel the worst of all the mis- 
eries that flow from sin,—the sense of separation from 
God. We are not to set the physical sufferings in 
separation from, or contrast with, the spiritual ago- 
nies, but let us not suppose that the physical death 
was the atonement, apart from the spiritual death 
of separation from the Father, which is witnessed by 
that cry of despair mingled with trust, that broke the 
darkness. It shows us, as if by one lightning flash, 
the depth of the gloom. It is like one breaker crash- 
ing on a rock-bound coast, the fringe of a dark and 
tossing sea that can neither be sailed over nor fath- 
omed by us. 

Mark does not give the episode of the misunder- 
standing of Jesus’ cry and the offering of vinegar 
as fully as the other evangelists. The impressions 
from his brief narrative are two,—the tragic one that 
even that mysterious and pitiful exclamation of de- 
spair was travestied and made an occasion for un- 
feeling jeers, and that, on the other hand, there did 
spring up, like a fountain of sweet water in the sea, 
one small gush of human pity. There was one heart 
there that was sorry for Feous, and gave him a 
sponge full of vinegar, not ‘‘in the name of a disci- 
ple,” but in the name of a man,—and there was but 
one. He was misunderstood, and the cry in which 
he laid bare his soul, and that might have moved 
stony hearts, was heard with ridicule. How shall 
we expect sympathy from a world which treated him 
so? 

The draught of ‘‘ vinegar” refreshed Jesus, as the 
last ‘‘loud cry” indicates. That cry showed that 
the usual process of exhaustion which set in before 
death by crucifixion had not begun. The physical 
strength was unimpaired, and, since it was, the lan- 
guage in which all the evangelists describe the actual 
death becomes very full of meaning. For they all 
use expressions parallel with Mark's ‘‘ gave up: the 
ghost,” which are not merely periphrastic euphem- 
isms for death, but are to be understood as assert- 
ing that Jesus’ death was voluntary. He did not die 
because he was crucified, but because he would. His 
spirit was not ‘‘required of” him by the physical 
consequences of his being nailed to a cross, but was 
‘*given up” by him because he loved us. Even in 
submitting to death he showed himself the Lord of 
death. He said to that servant of his ‘‘ Come,” and 
he came. He died because he would die, and he 
would die because he would save. He saved others, 
therefore himself ue could, but would not, save. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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He only can give life to men who will give up 
life for men. 








Vriental Lesson-Lights 
=---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 
‘* A ND tTHey Brinc Him unto THE PLace GoL- 

GOTHA, WHICH IS, BEING INTERPRETED, THE 

PLace oF A SKULL.”—In the Acts of Pilate 
(see last lesson) Annas and Caiaphas are reported as 
Saying: ‘‘ But Jesus was tried before Pilate, and we 
saw him receiving blows and spittings on his face, 
and the soldiers put about him a crown of thorns, 
and he was scourged and received sentence from 
Pilate, and was crucified upon The Cranium, and two 
robbers with him, and they gave him to drink vinegar 
with gall.”’ Up till last century, criminals were 
hanged in Syria on well-known trees by the side of 
highways. or Matthew 27 : 39 it would seem that 
the Cranium was a public place. 

AND THEY OFFERED HIM WINE MINGLED WITH 
Myrru.”—Myrrh is a gum exuded from a tree native 
to Arabia and Africa, well known to and well es- 
teemed by the ancients as a species of perfume, and 
was used medicinally and in the work of embalrm- 
ing. Moreover, when mixed with svur wine or vine- 
gar, and drunk, it was said to have stupefying or 
deadening effects, and as such was prepared by 
benevolent Jerusalem ladies and conveyed to people 
about to be crucified, with a view to dull their sensi- 
bilities to pain. 

‘‘Anp THEY Cruciry Him.”—Those who are ac- 
quainted with the facts of the execution of criminals 
in the East, and with Oriental descriptions of such 
facts, are struck with the amazing reticence of the 
evangelists in their description of the scene on Cal- 
vary. And yet it does appear that the Turk is de- 
cidedly humane in comparison with the Romans and 
the Jews of our Lord's time. I have already been ten 
years in Syria, during which many judicial sentences 
of death have been passed in the province of Mt. 
Lebanon, but one only has been allowed to be carried 
out ; the Sultan commuted all the rest to imprison- 
ment. And every August, on the Sultan’s accession 
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day, prisoners who are found to have served two- 

thirds of their sentences are liberated. Royal clem- 

ency is alleged to be the tause of this leniency. 
Suweik, Mt. LEBANON, Syria, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ASTING /ots upon them, what each should take 
(v. 24). Many events about the crucifixion 
have a tragic grandeur. This one is low 
comedy. These soldiers cast lots to see what part 
of that meager wardrobe ‘‘ each should take,” but all 
of them rejected those sublime — which he was 
able to bestow, and which would have been worth 
more than the crown of the Roman emperor. They 
refused to receive his wisdom, and yet that man who 
hung above them could have communicated to them 
a knowledge move profound than Plato’s. They re- 
fused to receive his grace, and yet he could have 
bestowed upon them an inspiration and a hope that 
would have given an unearthly beauty to their char- 
acters. ‘They refused to receive his pardon, and yet 
he could have forgiven all their sins, Could any- 
thing be more pitiful than their eager haste to divide 
the one trifling material value which he had to be- 
stow, and neglect that wealth of spiritual power ? 
Well, it has to be said that we treat nature’s God in 
the same way that they treated. the world’s Re- 
deemer. What is it that the great masses of people 
are struggling for? Is it wisdom, grace, inspiration, 
spiritual power and beauty ? or fine raiment, houses, 
lands, stocks, bonds? The spectacle of earth's mil- 
lions rejecting the sublime lessons of ‘sunsets, flow- 
ers, children, gospels, saints, heroes, Saviours, and 
gambling for party dresses and dric-d-brac, is not 
one whit less pitiful. 

He saved others; himself he cannot save (v. 31). 

In that contemptuous insult lies a profound principle. 
‘There is a sense in which it is impossible for those 
who save others to save themselves. The grind- 
stone that sharpens the ax is diminished thereby. 
The candle that lightens the family at their evening 
tasks is consumed. All heroism is self-sacrifice. He 
who saves himself sacrifices the charge confided to 
him. The dilemma of. our Lord was—save a world 
and lose yourself, or save yourself and. lose a world. 
And the dilemma is a universal one. How tired we 
get, at last, of seeing people try to ‘save them- 
selves.” The coward, fleeing from the battle, is try- 
ing to ‘‘save himself” (and he isn’t worth it). The 
‘‘shirk” in the shop is trying to save himself.(and 
his employer would pay him double wages if he could 
lose him). Both bread and people are made to be 
consumed, It is our mission to be devoured by so- 
ciety. 
My Gad, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
(v. 34.) Most of us have felt (and perhaps all of us 
are destined to feel) that supreme anguish of the 
soul, the fear that God has forgotten or forsaken us. 
The terror of it comes upon us as upon a little child 
who suddenly discovers itself lost in a crowd. Noth- 
ing is so awful as that sense of aloneness in a vast 
universe. If Jesus Christ could experience that emo- 
tion, it is not strange that we do. Thank God, it is 
generally only a momentary spasm of fear. The 
human mind could not long endure the terror of it. 
It is as necessary to our ey to feel that we 
are in the everlasting arms of our heavenly Father 
as for a little child to feel that it is resting on the 
bosom of its mother. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Life itself sets no limit to love. 
‘=? 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL frr title and Golden Text. Where did they 
crucify Jesus? What did they do with his gar- 
ments? What superscription did they put on 

his cross ? Who were crucified with him? That did 
those who passed by the cross say to Jesus? What 
taunt did the chief priests cast at him? At the sixth 
hour, what came over the whole land? At that time 
what did Jesus say on the cross? When Jesus died, 
what took place in the temple ? When the centurion 
heard and saw all these things, what did he exclaim ? 

Now put on the board the three crosses as given 
below. Whohungonthe middlecross? Jesus. Who 
hung on each of the twoothercrosses? A malefactor. 
Yes, all these died on the cross. Put down the words 
He Died. Was there any difference between the way 
in which the two thieves acted on the cross? Yes, 
the one repented. He was willing to abandon his 
sin, and to beg for pardon. On that cross he found 
peace and pardon. Put down now the words To Sin. 
Show what you mean by this. Did the other thief 
repent? No, he clung to his sins. So we may say 
that he died In Sin. Put those words down. Now 
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what shall-we put over the cross of Jesus to show how 
he died ? He did not die in sin, and he did not need 
to die tosin. What then did he die for? He died 
For Sin. Put that down. So here we see the full 
story of what took place on that hill. And now the 
question for us is, Shall we die in sin, or shall we die 
to sin? If we die to sin we may be sure that Jesus 
died for our sin and will be gracious to us, as he was 
to that poor thief who asked his remembrance. 


HE DIED 
INSIN FORSIN TOSIN 


+t. 


New York CIry. 
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Hymus and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '’) 


‘*Sweet the moments, rich in bless- Psalm 21: 1-5. 
ing "’ (24: 1-6. 39: 1-5.) 
‘** Alas! and did my Saviour bleed."’ pgaim a2: 1-12. 
‘‘When I survey the wondrous (26 : 1-12, 
cross. : Sechen iy 
‘Jesus, in thy dying woes." ome 35 SD 
‘*God loved the world so tenderly.”’ (48: 5-9. 73 : 5-14.) 
‘* There is a green hill far away.”’ Psalm 40 : I-To. 
‘Hark! the voice of love and (54:1-6. 84:4, 5.) 
mercy.”’ Psalm to2: 1-8. 
‘In the cross of Christ I glory.’’ (143: 1-8. 203: 1-8.) 
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He will avoid none of the pain that we may miss 
none of the gain. 
al 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How the Cross Proclaims Jesus 


40 : 1-6.) 


1, A Polfiller of Prophecy : 
(1.) Offered him wine mingled with myrrh (23). 
Gall for my food . i. vinegar to drink (Psa. 69 : 21). 
(2.) Part his garments among them (24). 
My garments among them. ... cast lots (Psa. 22 : 18), 
(3.) With him they crucify two robbers (27). 
Numbered with the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 12). 
2. A King: 
The King of the Jews (26). 
A king shall reign in righteousness (Isa. 32: 1). 
Rejoice greatly, ... thy king cometh (Zech. 9: 9). 
Him did God exalt... a Prince (Acts § : 31). 
Lord of... the dead and the living (Rom. 14: 9). 
3. A Prophet: 
Destroyest the temple, and buildest it (29). 
Destroy this temple . . . will raise it (John 2: 18-21). 
ehovah ... will raise up... a prophet (Deut. 18 : 15). 
This is the prophet, Jesus (Matt. 21 : 11). 
A prophet mighty in deed and word (Luke 24 : 19). 
4. A Self-Sacrificing Saviour : 
He saved others; himself he cannot save (31). 
It is he that shall save his people ( Matt. 1 : 21). 
Came... his life a ransom ( Matt. 20: 28). 
, Came to seek and to save (Luke ig: 10). 
That the world should be saved (John 3 : 17). 
s- A Believer : 
Jesus cried... My God, my God (34). 
My God, why hast thou forsaken me (Psa. 22 : 1). 
God my rock, Why. . . forgotten me? (Psa. 42: 9, 10.) 
My God and your God (John 20: 17). 
Offered up prayers and supplications (Heb. 5 : 7, 8). 
6. A Son of God: 
(1.) Jesus uttered a loud voice (37). 
Father, into thy hands... my spirit (Luke 23 : 46). 
(2.) Truly this man... Son of God (39). 


This is my beloved Son (Matt. 3: 17). 
Declared to be the Son of God (Rom. 1 : 4). 


ie 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Gambler’s Interest 


ASTING /ots upon them, what each should take 

(v. 24). I have read the story of a gambler 
whose conversion was attempted by some sin- 

cere Christians, and they, in order to melt his heart 
and make him tender in his feelings toward the Sa- 
viour, put into his hands a very beautiful picture of 
the crucifixion of Christ; buta little while later, when 
they inquired what he was studying so intently in the 
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picture, hoping his conversion would be brought 
about, he replied, ‘-I was examining whether the 
dice with which the soldiers are casting lots for the 
garments be like ours.” 


Robbed of his Garments 


And they crucify him, and part his garments 
among them (vy. 24). Dr. Norman McLeod, the great 
Scotch preacher, tells the story of Tom Baird, who 
stood at the door of his workingman’s church for 
many years. When the minister asked him to stand 
at the door of the workingman’s congregation, he was 
a little afraid Tom would be unwilling to do so in his 
working clothes. ‘‘If,” the minister said, ‘ you 
don’t like to do it, Tom; if you are ashamed” — 
‘‘ Ashamed!" he exclaimed, as he turned around 
upon his pastor, ‘‘I'm mair ashamed o’ yersel’, sir. 
Div ye think that I believe, as ye ken I do, that Jesus 
Christ, who died for me, was stripped o’ his raiment 
on the cross, and that I— Na, na, I’m prood to 
stand at the door.” 


The Sun Veiling its Face 


There was darkness over the whole land until the 
ninth hour (v. 33). George Whitefield, the world- 
famed evangelist, was once in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on the occasion of the execution of a murderer. He 
mingled with the crowd gathered to witness the exe- 
cution, and was struck with the solemnity and good 
order which he observed at the awful scene. White- 
field’s appearance, however, drew the eyes of all 
upon him, and many wondered and speculated as to 
the motives which had induced him to join the crowd. 
The next day being Sunday, the evangelist preached 
to a very large congregation ina field near the city, 
and in the course of his sermon he said, ‘‘I know 
that many of you will find it difficult to reconcile my 
appearance yesterday with my character. Many of 
you, I know, will say that my moments would have 
been better employed in praying for the unhappy 
man than in attending him to the fatal tree, and that 
perhaps curiosity was the only cause that converted 
me into a spectator on that occasion, but those who 
ascribe that uncharitable motive to me are mistaken. 
I went as an observer of human nature, and to see 
the effect that such an example would have on those 
who witnessed it. I watched the conduct of those 
who were present 9n that awful occasion, and I was 
highly pleased with their demeanor, which has given 
me a very favosable opinion of the Scottish nation. 
Your -sympathy was visible on your countenances, 
pertion’ary when the moment arrived that your un- 

appy fellow-creature was to close. his eyes on this 
world forever ; and then you all, as if moved by one 
impulse, turned your heads. aside and wept. hose 
tears were precious, and will be held-in remembrance. 
How different it was when the Saviour of mankind 
was extended on the cross! The Jews, instead of 
sympathizing with the divine sufferer, gloried in his 
agony. They reviled him with bitter words,—ay, 
with words more bitter than the gall and vinegar 
which they handed him to drink. Not one, of all 
that witnessed his pains, turned his head aside, even 
in the last pang. Yes, my friends, there was one,— 
that glorious luminary,” pointing to the sun, ‘‘ veiled 
his brightness, and traveled on his course in tenfold 
night.” 

New York City. 
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Man always waits for signs while even nature 
weeps in sympathy. 





Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 


Lesson Story : How and Why Jesus Died. 
Lesson Teaching: Christ Lived and Died for Us. 


OTE.—Many teachers consider the crucifixion 
the most difficult of all lessons to teach young 
children. Without enlarging upon the har- 

rowing details, the eerpece and meaning may be 
simply explained. ithout it the Easter lesson 
would have no meaning. So many songs refer to 
the cross that a careful selection of a few may be 
helpfully introduced if reverently and quietly sung. 
INTRODUCTION. 

One day, when the children asked their aunt for a 
story, she said, ‘‘ What kind do you want?” Dif- 
ferent ones chose stories about Indians, ghosts, or 
fairies; one said, ‘‘ A funny story,” but another said, 
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‘*T like a sad story, if it comes out all right; it makes 

u feel badly at first, but you feel g afterwards.” 
xe auntie said that, while they were quiet, she would 
tell them an old, old story which wastrue. It was 
the same story of which I will tell you the sad part 
to-day, but the glad part will come nexttime. (Sing 
quistly one verse of ‘‘ Tell me the old, old story,” or, 
«I love to tell the story.’’) 


REVIEW. 

You know the Christmas story of the baby Jesus, 
then how he lived at Nazareth, and went to Jeru- 
salem with his parents when twelve years old. hen 
he grew to be a man, he spent his life helping others, 
teaching, preaching, and healing. He went about 
doing good to the sick, lame, blind, hungry, and the 
r. any loved and followed him, but soffie didn’t 
ike him, but wanted to stop his work, and at last they 
arrested him, when he came to Jerusalem to the pass- 
over. (Recall the events of Thursday evening and 
night,—the Lord’s Supper, Gethsemane, arrest, and 
trial before Pilate.) 


LESSON. 

It was early Friday morning when Pilate gave him 
to the soldiers. How tired and sad Jesus must have 
been! He had been up all night. is disciples had 
been so frightened at first that they ran away and 
left him alone with his enemies, but during the night 
some began to look for Jesus, and when the soldiers 
led him away they followed. The soldiers took him 
to a hall, and dressed him in a scarlet robe like a 
king. They put a crown of thorns on his head and a 
stick in his hand. Then they made fun of him, and 
were unkind and cruel, just pretending he was a 
king. When they were tired of that, they took off 
the robe, and led him through the gate of the city 
towards a hill. Jesus was so tired that they called a 
man named Simon to carry the cross. A crowd fol- 
lowed, among whom were enemies, friends, soldiers, 
disciples, and some women who knew Jesus, and 
were crying. Jesus turned and said, ‘‘ Weep not for 
me.” About nine in the morning they reached the 
hill. (Let somebody sing softly: 


‘«There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified 
Who died to save us all,.’’ 


Draw the hill and simple outlines of three crosses.) 
Upon this hill, called Golgotha, or Calvary, Christ was 
crucified between two thieves. Write Cross of 
Calvary and Christ Crucified.) hen they placed 
him on the cross, he prayed, ‘* Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” (Show The Sun- 
day School Times picture). 

Among the friends standing near Jesus saw his 
mother and the disciples, so he asked John to be a 
son to her, and to take her to his home, which he 
did. Jesus still thought of others. Aboat noon it 
gor so dark that many were frightened. It was 

ark for three hours, and the earth shook. Jesus 
spoke a few times, and his last words were a prayer: 
‘* Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
te as he died, a soldier on guard near Jesus, who 

eard him pray, said, ‘‘ Truly, this man was the Son 
of God.” In the temple a strange thing happened. 
A beautiful curtain, called the veil of the temple, 
was torn in two from top to bottom. 

So Christ was crucified on the cross, although he 
had never done any wrong, but had lived to help 
others. When Paul. wrote about it he said, ‘‘ Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scriptures,” just 
as the angel had said at his birth, ‘‘ Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save the people from 
their sins.” (Add To Save Sinners). Many people 
have died to save others from accident or danger, or 
to save their country,—engineers, firemen, soldiers, 
etc.,—but Christ was the only one who could save 

ople from their sins. Although you and I did not 
ive then, he knew that sin would enter every heart, 
and that all of us would need a Saviour from our 
— (Emphasize the children’s need of a Saviour.) 

ing: 
” _— loved me,—he who died 
eaven’s gate to open wide, 
He will wash away my sin, 
Let his little child come in.’’ 


_Although that day was so sad, we call it Good 
Friday, because of the beautiful part that followed, 
which we will talk about next Sunday. 
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He must have the chrism of suffering to become 
Christ the Saviour. 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


RACE in a line of red the way of the cross on 
the students’ sketch-maps of Jerusalem, outside 
the city’s northern gate to Golgotha. Note that 

this is the reverse of the journey taken by the we § 
Jesus when he came down from Nazareth throug 
this same Damascus gate to the temple. Show The 
Sunday School Times picture of Golgotha. Imagine 
— climbing the path up the left side of this mound, 
ollowed by Simon bearing his cross, and accom- 
panied by the soldiery, priests, and Pharisees, and 
the passover throng. 

The teacher may draw on the board, or the class in 
their books, aclock-dial with figures, on the outer rim 
of which the events of this day may be written oppo- 
site their hour. This gives an opportunity also to 
record the seven words from the cross. The events 
and hours would be somewhat as follows : 


6. A.M. Before Pilate. 
6.30. Before Herod. 
7. Before Pilate. 
8 to 9. Condemned, scourged, mocked, led to the 
cross. 
9g. Crucified. 
g to noon. ‘* Father, forgive,” 1. 
Parting his garments, mocking, women 
and friends watching. 
‘To-day... in Paradise,” 2. 
‘* Woman, behold thy son,” 3. 


Noon. Darkness, silence. 
‘* My God, my God,” 4. 
‘*T thirst,” 5. 
‘*It is finished,” 6. 
“Peet, ..35 % 
3 P.M. Death. 
3 to 6. Taken from the cross, burial, guard set. 


Make the angle of the dial from 12 to3 black to 
represent the hours of darkness. Do not write these 
facts hurriedly or all together. Let them be the 
guide-marks by which to teach the fulness of the 
tragedy of the cross. Pause at ‘‘ led to the cross” to 
mention his words of pity (Luke.23 :.28) to the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem ; at ‘‘ crucified,” to speak of his 
brave refusal of any stupefying drug (Mark 15 : 23), 
and of the discussion about his superscription (John 
19 : 19-22). Gather the evidences that Jesus, evenin 
death, thought only of others (Luke 23: 28, 34, 43; 
John 19: 26). Let one scholar report the behavior 
and remarks of the bystanders (Mark 15 : 29-32, 35, 
36 ; Matt. 27: 54; Luke 23 : 48); others, the manner 
of the chief priests (John 19: 21 ; Mark 15 : 31) ; the 
conversation of the two robbers, the presence of the 
friends of Jesus, the testimony of the centurion 
(Mark 15:39). Interpret the words from the cross 
briefly in order. 

No words are needed to make the ‘ application ” 
of the story of Calvary. Why does this death mean 
more to the world than any other? Would it have 
this meaning without his life ? Just what does it 
mean to us? 


Boston. 
= 
Cain's success does not affect Abel's sacrifice. 
— 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS is a difficult lesson to teach because it is a 
picture of suffering inflicted by heartless cruelty 
and endured without relief to the end. It can- 

not be taught effectively without a preparation of 
prayer and meditation which will keep the dying Son 
of God before us, while we teach with a deep sense 
of gratitude to him for his fathomless love to men 
and tous. In such an attitude of mind the succes- 
sive events may be as windows through which you 
may look and see our Father, and the characters of 
sinners with the influence of the cross onthem. In 
this way follow the successive steps as Mark, who 
must have been an eye witness, wrote them. 

The Soldiers Made Simon Bear the Cross for Christ 
(v. 21). This North-African, coming into Jerusalem 
that Friday morning on his own business, was forced 
into this revolting service. But through what seemed 
the merest accident and his misfortune Simon saw 
Christ, helped him, had his name forever associated 
with Christ’s, and so taught his two sons that the 
mention of their names in the early church was suffi- 
cient to inform Christians who Simon was. 

They Brought Him to Golgotha (v. 22). In one 
short day, in one little place outside the city wall, the 
supreme purpose of God in history was accomplished, 
the one great sacrifice for sin was made, while men’s 
business and pleasure and sorrow and sin went on 
unconscious of it. If we would appropriate its bless- 
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ing we must dwell on the story till we can place our- 
selves beside the Christ and declare his suffering to 
be our glory (Heb. 13 : 12, 13). 

They Offered Him Wine and Myrrh (v. 23). He 
would not receive the potion to abate any pain en- 
dured for our sakes (John 18: 11). If we shrink from 
any service for him, will not this nerve us to face the 
trial ? 

They Divided his Garments among Themselves 
(v. 24). Stripped of his clothing, nailed to a cross, 
‘* Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people through 
his own blood, suffered without the gate.” ‘ All 
things were made through him.’’ ‘' Yet for your 
sakes he became poor.” On the wall of a little 
church in an English village, close by the wayside, 
with its door always open, is a painting of the naked 
body of Jesus on the cross, and over it the inscription, 
‘*Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” Soto 
us along the Saily path of life’s journey the supreme 
factin history makes its solemn appeal. 

They Fixed above his Head the Charge on which 
He was Condemned to be Crucified(v. 26). His judge 
declared him innocent of the charge (Matt. 27: 24). 
Yet he insisted that the charge should stand, an in- 
sult to the priests (John 19: 21, 22). Our King’s 
throne was a cross, and he comes into our hearts to 
rule there with his cross. 

They Crucified Him between Two Crucified Rob- 
bers (v. 27). Asa robber they seized him (Mark 14: 
48-50). The Jews secured the release of a robber 
that Jesus might take his place. They thought to 
associate him with robbers in his death. But both 
robbers repudiated him till he conquered one of them, 
and led him in triumph into Paradise. No accusa- 
tion of sin could remain with Christ, yet in his dying 
agony he had to bear it (Isa. 53 : 11, 12). 

The Passers-by Mocked Him (vs. 29, 30). They 
were the tools of worse men, here on that cross 
was the heart of God revealed, the same heart of love 
which the multitude still insults by rejecting his in- 
vitation to receive forgiveness (Luke 23: 34). Can 
it be that we were ever of that company ? 

The Chief Priests Reviled Him (vs. 31, 32). They 
were Pompeo to represent Godto men. Till Christ 
came they were to be mediators between God and 
his people. For us he endured at the hands of ap- 

inted priests the mockery of the supreme sacrifice 
or the world, of which he was the victim and they 
the offerers. 

Darkness Covered the Land (v. 33). It was fittin 
that a pall should cover the scene. Christ had oat 
to the chief priests ‘‘This is your hour, and the 
power of darkness.” It was a gloom that never 
would have been lifted but for his dying words, ‘It 
is finished.” 

Jesus Cried to God (vs. 34-36). In the tumult of 
this horrible perversion of prayer and holy service is 
it strange that he should cry out, ‘‘ My God, my God, 
why hast ¢Aou forsaken me?" Note the measure- 
less love of the seven words from the cross, The 
first was a prayer for forgiveness of his ignorant tor- 
‘turers; the second, a promise of salvation toa repent- 
ant robber ; the third, a farewell to his mother, pro- 
viding ‘for her future ; the fourth, a cry of agony to 
God in mental suffering ; the fifth, a touching testi- 
mony to physical torture ; the sixth, a shout of tri- 
umph for a world redeemed ; the last, a commitment 
of himself to his Father, who was always well pleased 
in him. 

Jesus Died (v. 37). He had power to la 
life, and power to take it again. He did 
7: 86, 8323 O: £8). 

The Veil of the Temple was Rent in Twain (v. 38). 
He, ‘‘a great priest over the house of God,” has 
made it possible for us ‘‘to enter into the holy place 
by the way which he dedicated for us, a new and 
living way, through the veil.” ‘Let us draw near 
with a true heart.” 

The Centurion Testified that Jesus was the Son of 
God (v. 39). This Gentile, first of a mighty multi- 
tude of all nations and peoples and kindred and 
tongues, had in Jesus crucified a revelation that he 
was the Son of God. May the vision reproduced this 
Sunday in millions of Gentiles throughout the world 
cause them to break forth in that new song, Rev- 
elation 5 : 9, 10. 

Boston. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 15: 21-47 and 
parallels). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

No mercy was to be expected by the victim con- 
demned to crucifixion in the Roman age. The 
scourging and other torture administered to Jesus 
by the soldiers was a matter of course. We can 
hardly conceive, at this day, of such brutality, unless 
we happen to witness the actions of a frenzied mob 
or the cooler inhumanity of Oriental justice. It fully 
accounts for the weakened condition of Jesus when 
he was on his way to Golgotha. 

The site of the crucifixion will always be somewhat 
uncertain, yet the site suggested in 1849 by Thenius, 
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Makes Brightest, Cleanest, Stoves. Z, 
YSuickaat after-dinner shiner. Always ready , 


for use. 


No dust. 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
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The pen is an extra large size, war- 
ranted 14 karat gold, hard iridium 
pointed ; holder is hard rubber, hand- 
somely chased. Three different styles 
of points,—medium, fine, and stub. 
In addition to our assertion about the 
pen, you may have your own opinion 
to back it up with, for we shall be glad 
to have you try the pen ten days; if, 
at the end of that time, you are dis- 
satisfied with your purchase for any 
reason, or even without reason, re- 
turn the pen to us, with your name 
and address on the wrapper, drop us 
a postal card, and your money will 
be returned to you within twenty- 
four hours, without argument or com- 
ment. Could any offer be fairer? 
Does it not show our confidence in 
the pen? 








The Sunday School 
Times Fountain Pen 


$1.50 


AX ESSENTIAL part of the outfit 

of every Sunday-school worker 
is a good Fountain Pen. We have 
succeeded in finding a special high- 
grade pen admirably designed for the 
use of Sunday-school workers, and 
which can be sold at an exceptionally 
low price. By contracting for a large 
number we have obtained very favor- 
able terms from one of the ‘leading 


manufacturers, enabling us to offer our pen to the Sunday-school 





Le 


world at the low price of $1.50. 
way for this pen. 


1031 Walnut Street. 





We say, unqualifiedly, that it is equal to any 
$2.50 fountain pen in the market. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


We need not. apologize in any 


Address 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Philadelphia, May 28, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "” 


——— — re a 
Advertising Rates 

80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 


Press Association, got Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

scribers. 


THe SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Many Attractive Trips 
At Extremely Low Rates, 
via Southern Railway 


The following are a few points to which ex- 
tremely low rate excursion tickets, which are 
available to the general public, will be sold via 
the Southern Railway during the year 1904, 
namely : 


Athens, Ga., Summer School, July 5 to Au- 


gust 6. 
Asheville, N. C., Annual Conference Y. W. 
C. A., June 10-20. * 


August 5. 
Monteagle, Tenn., Monteagle Bible School, 
July 4 to August 4. 


gust 1-7. 


Institute, August 15-30. 

Nashville, Tenn., Peabody Normal Summer 
School, June 8 to August 3. 

Nashville, ‘Tenn., United Confederate Veterans 
Reunion, June 14-16. 

St. Luuis, Mo , Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
May to November. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Summer School, June 14 to 
July 29. 

Waynesville, N. C., Annual Conference Y. M. 
C. A, and Y. W. C. A., June 10-20. 


Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


all information. 


QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS 


Boston and Providence ‘‘ BY SEA” 
Merchants’ and Mi 

leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “ Finest 

coastwise trips in the world.”” Send for tour book. 

W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 








Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 
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Monteagle, Tenn., Woman's Congress, Au- | cuss the bearing of Jesus during his 


iners’ Trans. Co.'s steamships 


Knoxville, Tenn., Summer School, June 28 to 


and urged to-day above all others,— |! 
the eminence above the Grotto of Jere- 
miah, and not far from the Damascus 
Gate,—is the only place discoverable to- 
day which eng meets the requirements 
laid down by the Gospels. It is known 
to-day as the ‘‘ Hill of Execution.” 

Hither the Lord was dragged to be 
crucified. The horror of that scene has 
often been described. His death was 
the very worst one of which those who 
hated him could think, Its worst fea- 
ture was not the racking agony, but the 
dishonor. It was a death given only to 
a slave or a criminal, to‘the vermin of 
the race, It was in itself a proof of ghe 
curse of God (Deut. 21 : 23), according 
to Jewish ideas. It was a sort of final 
argument in disproof of the divine 
claims of Jesus. 

That all this was in the minds of the 
rulers is evident from their malignant 
mockery. The one who had so often 
frustrated their attacks was at last dis- 
posed of, forever dishonored. 

We may not deny that Jesus himself 
was acutely conscious of the bitterness 
of the cup he was drinking. His outcry 
(Mark 15: 34) may well have been the 
appeal of a human nature which had 
reached its limit of endurance. 

But since that day on Calvary the 
cross has become transfigured into a 
symbol of the gentleness, peace, and 
grace of God. The dignity and self- 
control with which Jesus met his cruel 
death replaced the degrading associa- 
tions of the cross with ideas of heroism, 
nobility, and redemptive love. To prove 
this we turn not merely to the words of 
Paul and Peter, but to the spontaneous 
tribute of a Roman centurion, long in- 
durated to deeds of bloody cruelty, who 
said at the moment of death, ‘‘ Truly 
this man was the Son of God.” 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies, ead containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 





carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be 


»| sent for a -two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 


Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Rhees, (§$§ 203-208), Fairbairn (chap. 


17), Dawson (chap. 29 ff.), and Gilbert | 


(297-313), each discusses the crucifixion 
scene most helpfully. Hastings Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (II, 226) discusses 
the location of Calvary. So Andrews 
(575-588). Bruce in Expositor’s Greek 
Testament assim is very detailed. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Scourging and Mockery. (1.) 
Why was this preliminary torture given 
to a prisoner condemned to the cross ? 

2. The Place, Golgotha. 
are the indications in the Gospels re- 
garding this site by which it may be 
identified? (3.) Why is its actual site 
so much in dispute to-day ? 

The Humiliation of the Cross. (4.) 
Which was the greater penalty for one 
condemned to the cross,—the shame or 
the suffering ? (5.) How does Mark indi- 


| cate that Jesus received his fullest por- 


Monteagle, Tenn., Monteagle Sunday-schoo! | 


tion of public scorn ? 

4. The Glory of the Cross. (6.) Dis- 
hours of crucifixion? (7.) How was 
the cross transformed "by him from that 
which was most shameful into a symbol 
of glory? (8.) What are our witnesses 


| of the change of opinion among bystand- 


Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, | 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing | 





ers, and later among Christians ? 

5. The Cry of Despair. (g.) Is it 
reasonable to so interpret the cry of 
Jesus reported in Mark 15 : 34? 

6. The Burial. (10.) Why was it 
such a bold act for Joseph of Arimathea 
to do courtesy to the y of Jesus? 

IV. Some Leapinc THovuGHTs. 
[General discussion under the leader's direction. ] 


The Gospel according to Matthew is 


the one which has distinctly in mind the | 


transformation of the cross from a shame- 


ful symbol to one of glory, because | 


Jesus by his death glorified it. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Malice unveiled stands murder re- 
vealed. 


(2.) What | 
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We Know You Will Like 


= HEINZ 





+ TOMATO SOUP: : 
a e: 


N We are so sure of it, that you : 

=< may take it back to your grocer if it 

RS fails to please, and he will refund 

x amount paid, with no obligation on 
your part. All HEINZ FOOD 

=- PRODUCTS are sold under this = 

=— guarantee, Can we say more? 
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= HEINZ 
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Quality. & 


The name‘HEINZ on food products stands for _- 
parity, sapertority and guaranteed satistacgon. 

Send for Handsomely Iilustrated Booklet, show, 
= img the HEINZ WAY. 
== H. J. HEINZ CO..Pittsburgh.U.S.A. 
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Bicycle Innovation 
Two-Speed Gear and Now Coaster Brake 
G imp te since the coming of the chainless 
Pepe Quality in Every Wheel 
Kasten DerartTMent : Westren Derantuent : 
Hartford, Conn, Chicago, Il. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one 





« Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent 




















Like to Know YourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Mick Scofield Bible 
> Correspondence 
me Course. 


** Brings a Bible Tustitute to every door.’’ 
Entire Bible Analyzed. Bible only text-book. Every 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. ScormLp, Begun 
ony time. Diploma ai examination. 

rite for information and pr tus to 


ospec 
FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 80, 47 Broad St., New York. 


i & 7 wanted 
Special price until July | st.jOanvassers wan 


Before deciding on the new hymn book for your Church, 
Prayer Meeting or Sunday School, you had better see 


NORTH FIELD 
YMNAL_ 


By Geo. C. STEBBINS. 

Substantially bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
5c. each per copy extra by mail, 

A returnable copy for examination sent on application. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO., New York and Chisago. 


Scenes of the Rockies 


To familiarize the public with the grandeur and 
| beauty of the Rocky Mountains, the COLORADO 
| MIDLAND RAILWAY (Pike's Peak Route) will 
forward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel ~~ 26X40 
inches, of Hagerman Pass, Colorado 
(11,500 feet above sea level) . SOc. 
‘Twenty-five photographic views ot 
Rocky Mountain scenery, each 9X 
inches, per set . as ¢ % $1.06 
Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 


Cc. H. SPEERS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 














LESSON FOR JUNE i2 


Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys 1s music 
to grocers. 

MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





June 12, 1904. What I Must Do to Be- 
come Christ’s Disciple. Matt. 
16 : 24-26; John 13 : 33-35- 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Forsaking all (Luke 14: 25- 33). 
‘Turs.—Following Christ (John 1 : 35-39), 
WED. —Suffering with Christ (Matt. 10 : 


22-28). 

THURS.—Like little children (Mark 10%: 
13-16). * 

Fr1.—Men of prayer { Mark’g ; 14-29), 
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liable and trustworthy i in their guidance. 
**I am a disciple of Jesus Christ.” That 
means at least as much as these other 

hrases mean. But it means far more. 
Jesus doctrine was not a teaching about 


and or property or economic principles. 


It involved all these. But it was pri- 
marily a personal teaching. It asserted 
things about himself and about other 


men, and about their relations to him. 
To be his follower means to accept what 
he said on these personal questions, and 
to adjust life to it. 


How may we know whether we are 
disciples of Jesus? There are four good 
tests: 1. “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take = 
his cross and follow me.” 2. ‘If 
abide in “a: then are ye truly my dis- 
ciples.” 3. ‘‘If ye =e me ye will noon 

commandments,” y this sh 
all men know that ye ae my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” 


oat 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


j 


Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac . May 31 to June 2 











Sat.—Keeping his word (John. 8 : 26-31), 
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What Christ does to make me his disciple, 


Definitions -of repentance, faith, witness of 


the Spirit. 
Halfway discipleship. 


HRIST’S disciples in his day were 
the people who followed him, and 
who listened to his teaching and 


obeyed it. Some of them left their work 
and homes, .nd went with him wherever 
he went. 


Others went with him lon 
enough to know what his spirit and 
message were, and then went back to 
their own homes and work, and tried 
there to live as he had taught. But 
whether they actually left home to go 
with him, or stayed at home and tried 
to serve him, those were his disciples 
who in their lives tried to follow and 
obey him, having accepted his word 
about himself and about themselves, and 
about the Father of them all, of whom 
he told them. 
~% 


Now, being a disciple to-day is just 
what being a disciple then was. The 
bodily withdrawal of Jesus does not af- 
fect the case, except for good. It was 
expedient, he said, that he should go 
away, so that discipleship would not be 
supposed to be dependent upon his 
presence. To accept him and his spirit | 
and his message and—as men only un- 
derstood after he was gone—his mission 
and work, and to accept this in a real | 
and vital way, is to be his disciple. 

This requires no strange process, no 
intricate preliminary steps. Any child | 
can be Christ’s disciple. All that he 
needs to do is to love Christ, to trust | 
Christ, to accept Christ as his true Friend 
and Saviour. As he grows older these. | 
things will mean more to him, but this 
increase of meaning will not affect the 
fact that their first meaning was valid | 
and sufficient for that time. 


6 


‘‘I am a follower of Henry George,” 
says one man. “I am a disciple of 
Karl Marx,” Says another. “I follow 
Herbert Spencer,” says a third. These 


men have no difficulty in understanding | 
These dis- | 


what these phrases mean. 
ciples follow their masters, believe that 
they are right in their teaching, and re- 


South Dakota, at Huron . te 3 to June 2 
Oregon, at Portland .... . June 7, 8 
Kansas, at Clay Center. . . . «June 7-9 
Southern California, at Los Angeles ‘ tone 7-9 
Ohio, atLima .... . June 7-9 
Alabama, at Anniston . «+ + «June 8-10 
Wyoming, at Douglas. ..... . June 8-10 
Oklahoma, at Guthrie . . June 8-10 
Colorado, at Rocky Ford . June 14-16 
Illinois, at Mattoon . june 14-16 
Montana, at Bozeman ... .. . June 14-16 
Nebraska, at Grand Island . . . . June 14-16 
New York, at Auburn . . . » June 14-16 
North Dakota; at a . . «june 14-17 
| Minnesota, at Duluth . June 14-17 
| California, at Pacific Grove . . June 21-23 
| Indiana, at Richmond 2 0+ oe 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City. . . . . June 21-23 
| New Mexico, at Albuquerque - « «june 21-23 
Idaho, at Moscow ives oo oes 
Arkansas, atCamden. . .. .. . June 28-30 
Iowa, at lowa Falls. . ..... . June 28-30 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg. .... . June 28-30 
| North Carolina (colored), at 
| Goldsboro ,.. . wows. « Sly se 
Kentucky, at Henderson. . . August 24-26 


South Carolina aj eret at 

Columbia ; | ; 
Missouri, at Katisas ‘City. . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
Georgia, at Macon. . . September 13, 14 
New Hampshire, at Manchester . October 4-6 
Rhode Island, at Providence. . October 11, 12 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 
Maine, at Fort Fairfield . Third week October 
V&mont, at Ludlow. ..... October 18-20 
Ontario, at Hamilton ..... October 25-27 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax . . . . October 26-28 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . October 
| District of Columbia, at 


. Angust 25-28 








Washington . « November 14-16 
| Virginia, at ynchburg . . « November —— | 
| Michigan, at Pontiac . November 15-17 | 


. November 15-17 


New Jersey, at niphaarare , 
a - . December 4, 5 


Utah, at Provo. 








Clever Doctor 


Relieved a 20 Years’ Trouble without any 
Medicine 


A wise Indiana pkysician relieved 
twenty i stomach disease without 
any medicine, as his patient tells : 

‘*I had stomach trouble for twenty 
| years, tried allopathic medicines, patent 
medicines, and all the simple remedies 
suggested by my friends, but grew worse 
all the time. 

‘‘ Finally a doctor who is the most 
| prominent physician in this part of the 
state told me medicine would do me no 
| good, only irritating my stomach, and 
making it worse,—that I must look to 
| diet, and quite drinking coffee. 
“T cried out, in alarm, ‘Quit drinking 
| coffee !’ why, ‘ What will I drink ?’ 
| “Try Postum,’ said the Doctor. ‘I 
drink it, and you will like it when it is 
| made according to directions, with cream, 
| for it is delicious, and has none of the bad 
effects coffee has.’ 
| ‘* Well, that was two years ago, and I 
am still drinking Postum. My stomach is 
right again, and I know doctor hit the 
nail on the head when he decided coffee 
was the cause of all my trouble. I onl 
wish I had quit it years ago, and dran 
Postum in its place.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ 
trial of Postum in place of coffee works 
wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Karo Corn Syrup ts a new, delicious table delicacy 
made from corn, with the food value of the grain 
retained. On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a 
relish that will sharpen the poorest one ae Karo 

Corn Syrup is not a ape mere A but a pure, w 
nufritioussyrup. Sold inairt t, friction top tins, fee eis 


keep its goodness good. 10c, aoe foe. ek at all grocers. 








CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread, 


CORN PRODUCTS ©O., New York rnd Chicago, 














$200,000 


For Churches an? Church Workers 


Cr more we call upon you to accept an agency for the new and beau- 
tiful book ‘‘ MORE ABOUT JESUS,'’ 62 pages, 6g inches, sea- 
wave cover, containing nine articles on the following subjects: The Coming 
of Our Saviour, Names and Titles of Our Saviour, The Lord’ s Prayer, The 
Suffering ‘Saviour, The Risen Lord, The Exalted Christ, The Holy Spirit, 
Willing Servants of Jesus, and Forever with Jesus in Our Heavenly Home, 
The book has proved a blessing to many immortal souls, and it is bound 
to be’a blessing to many others. In order to sell a million copies, we offer 
to the churches, societies, and individual Christian workers : 


1. A cash commission of ten cents on each book, $100,000 in all. 
2. 500 cash prizes, ranging from $50 to $20,000 and aggregating $100,000. 


These prizes will be awarded to those that sell the largest number of books 
respectively, as soon as a million copies are sold. If this number is not sold 
before November 30, 1906, prizes will be proportionately reduced. 232 churches 
and agents are now on our list, and new applications for agencies are being re- 
ceived daily. Our advertisement bas now reached 2,000,000 Christian readers, and 
we expect to reach 5,000,000 more before the close of the year. Remember, there 
are 120,000 Protestant churches and 16,000,000 church-members in the United 
States. Let us have your order now. 


One copy, go cents ; three copies, $1.00; ten or more 
copies, 30 cents per copy. All books sent prepaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


ay 














































To choose time 1s fo save time, 
Zo choose the 


ELGIN WATCH 


as your timekeeper iss to 
Save your raputation 
for punctuality. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 














THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


ween petca2 LIGHT 


estimate free. P. Prink, 55: Peari St., New York. 


Mest wee MENFELY BELLS 


LT} on rfect, highest class bells in the world 
. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O., N. 4, 2 













































































































































This tean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares bat ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on tne contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every ne clean. 











. Earn a Bicycle 


taking orders from sample wheel 
furnished by us. We want an 
active agent in each town. 
profits. Write for special offer. 


my Modeia SS 7%50$17 


Coaster brakes, Hedgethorne Punc- 

ture- pron! Urseand st ny 

iat and ’03 Model *$ 
100 


makes nds 

Second- Hap Whee 
AN’ +h and mode 8 
good as new 

Great Beery uctess ‘cole at 
half factory cost. 

We ship on approval pitest a cent 
deposit, ond allow TEN PREE 
TRIAL on every bicycle. y 
satisfactory returned at our expense. Write at once 
for catalogs and our special offer. AUTOMOBILES, 


TIRES, sewing machines, sundries, etc., half usual 
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MEAD CYCLE CcO., Dept. 70 G, CHICAGO | 


When answering advertisements mention thes paper. 


What the King Eats 
What's Pit for Him 





A Mass. lady who has been through 
the mill with the trials of the usual 
housekeeper and mother relates an inter- 
esting incident that occurred not long 
ago. She says: 

‘I can with all truthfulness say that 
Grape-Nuts is the most beneficial of all 
cereal foods in my family, young as well 
as old. It is fei and medicine both to 
us. A few motuings ago at breakfast 
my little boy said : 

‘Mama, does the King eat Grape- 
Nuts every morning?’ 

‘*T smiled, and told him I did not know, 
but that I thought Grape-Nuts certainly 
made a delicious dish, fit for a king.” 
(It's a fact thai the King of England and 
the German Emperor both eat Grape- | 
Nuts, ) 





‘I find that by the constant use of | 
Grape-Nuts, not only as a morning cereal | 
but also in peasrtgi, salads, etc. made | 


after the delicious recipes found in the 


little book in each package, it is proving | 


to be a great nerve food for me, besides 
having relieved a long-standing case of 
indigestion.” Name given by Postum 
Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is no doubt Grape-Nuts is the 
most scientific food in the world. 

Ten days’ trial of this proper food in 
place of improper food will show in 
steady, stronger nerves, sharper brain, 
and the power to “go” longer and 
farther and accomplish more. There's 
a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville." 






THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Stories of some 
BOYS who make 
money selling 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Told by themselves. Interesting tales of the many methods used by 
POST boys in earning money after school on Fridays and on Saturdays. 
Real stories of business tact. Fifty-seven photos. This book of thirty-six 
pages, handsomely printed in colors, will be sent free to any boy who 
asks for it, or one or more copies will be sent to any adult interested in 
boys and desiring to start them earning money in spare time. Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2584 Arch St., Philadelphia 


NOTE — Any bey who wishes to begin this work can start 





copies, as well as 
the following week. yen cay 
made successes, ask for the book only. 














NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Include over OO styles of 
The King James Versions 


in addition to the 
American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 





en for Meoweting 
Lessons. New lec- 


rititaans, Brown 
ladelphia. 


‘Reise Hates 


The brilliant able he 
Sermons, Lectures, an nd 


a Barle, 918 Chestaut St., Hs 7 




























(Lesson for June 12) MAY 28, 1904 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, . 
a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates, 


Sold all over the world. 





"DIVINITY, SCHOOL — 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


___Amnouncement for 1904-05 Now y Ready 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


Bigirs town, New Jersey 

John I. Blair Foundation. Finny ~eoventh y year. Pre- 
pares for auy American coleee ew buildings, 
nasium and oytnmios po! . Campus 50 acres. o Atod- 
erate rates. John C harpe, A. M., D.D., 


COLLEGE New wil 
WESTMINSTER i, Bh 
for both ‘sexes, at small a Seoperenery and full 
college courses in classics, science, music, and art. 
Address for catalogue, R. G. Ferguson, D.D., Pres. 


i CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how. 


H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 








The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
A the advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 











Libby's Luncheon Loaf is always ready 
to serve when unexpected guests arrive. 


Libby’s ¥iz Food Products 


comprise Veal Loaf, Ham Loaf, Melrose 
Paté, Vienna Sausage, Pork and Beans, 
Corned Beef Hash, and should always be 
upon the pantry shelf—replaced as soon 
as used. 

fren. Livy's vig Atlan of the World malad tet hse Se oan 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 














America’s Summer. Resorts 


For a copy, send a stamp to George H. Daniels, 
G. P. A., New York Central, 


New York. 





